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Life the Farmer 


OM DIFFERENT POINTS OF VIEW 


WARN my countrymen that the great recent progress | 
made in city life is not a full measure of our civili- 
{Fx zation; for our civilization rests at bottom on 
wholesomeness, the attractiveness, and the completeness, 
~ as well as the prosperity, of life in the country. The 
and women on the farms stand for what is fundamentally best 
most needed in our American life. Upon the development of - 
try life rests ultimately our ability, by methods of farming 
iring the highest intelligence, to continue to feed and clothe the 
pry nations; to supply the city with fresh blood, clean bodies, 
| c“ar brains that can endure the terrific strain of modern life; 
eed the development of men in the open country, who will be 
e future, as in the past, the stay and strength of the nation in 
of war, and its guiding and controlling spirit in time of 
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BONELESS MEN are all right for ing, but most mag! 
are hot going to be canned if they can help it as cannot ¢ 

good bone or muscle from white flour bread alone or from pastn@l 
or starchy vegetables. Feeding children: foods that are lacking @ rn 
phosphates deprives them of the elements that are needed fg 
making sound teeth, bone and brain. ‘The ideal food for growing 


children is 
SHREDDED WHOLE WHEAT HI :: 
Qu 
because it contains all the bone-making, muscle-building elements i" 
the whole wheat, made digestible by steam-cooking, teedding ar 
baking. PC 
For that “ bilious, bluish feeling” that comes in the Spring, try this for breakfast: 
Drink a glass of orange juice or grape-fruit. Then heat one or more Shredded Cr 
Wheat Biscuits in the oven to restore crispness; pour hot milk over them, adding 
a little cream and a dash of salt. The Biscuit is equally wholesome or nutritious 
with baked apple, peaches, berries, pineapple or other fruit, fresh or preserved. CC 
Triscuit is the Shredded Wheat wafer, eaten 
as a toast with butter, cheese or marmalades. RE 


THE ONLY “BREAKFAST CEREAL” MADE IN BISCUIT FORM. al 
THE SHREDDED WHEAT CO. - Niagara Falls, N.Y 
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THE OUTLOOK ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


Where Health Is 
Concerned 


Wh y Take Any Chances 


The great weight of scientific opinion throughout the we 
is hostile to the use of all artificial preservatives in food produc 
as being in themselves harmful and as making possible 
employment of unwholesome materials and unsanitary practice 


Benzoate of Soda is a tasteless, odorless product of coal 
medicinally used for many diseases. It is a drug, not a food. 


No manufacturer who uses good, sound, fresh raw 
material, maintains sanitary premises and requires neat- 
ness in his work-people, needs to use Benzoate of Soda 
or any other artificial preservative. 


Manufacturers using Benzoate oi Soda state its press 
upon the labels of their products, because the law compels the 
to do so—but the statements are always hidden in small type 
obscurely placed as possible —a fact which, in itself, is a reflectic 
upon the use of the substance. 


The use of any drug with which to embalm the food supy 
ef the country is unnatural, unnecessary and unjustifiable. 


Heinz “57 Varieties” — like the products of many 
other reputable and high class establishments— are prepared 
without Benzoate of Soda or any other artificial preserva- 
tive, and may be purchased anywhere with absolute 
confidence in their purity, goodness and keeping quality. 


The public may choose for itself what kind of foods it 1 
eat. If you wish to avoid prepared foods that have been drugge 
read all there is printed on every food label. 


H. J. HEINZ COMPAN 


Members of American (Manafactarers) Associaton forthe Promotion of Parity in Food Products 
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Last week a Cabinet 
Budget Committee 
was formed. The 
week before a Committee on Public 
Expenditure was added to the list of 
committees in the United States Senate. 
Three weeks before that the Appropria- 
tions Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives inserted in the Sundry Civil 
Bill a provision ,to facilitate co-operation 
between Congress and the Executive De- 
partments in the preparation of the annual 
budget, or statement of estimated expend- 
iture. Here are three significant events. 
They indicate that ex-Secretary Cortelyou’s 
advice in his last annual report, as head 
of the Treasury, is being heeded. Each 
Executive Department tries to get as much 
money as possible from the appropriating 
power—the House of Representatives. 
Each Department submits estimates of 
expenditure to the House, and the total 
invariably exceeds the estimated revenues 
of the Government. ‘The Appropriations 
Committee of the House exists to pare 
down these estimates and make them fit 
the revenue. But this economy has gen- 
erally been frustrated by the Senate when 
the bill comes before that body. Then, of 
course, the bill goes through a conference 
of representatives of both houses, and 
emerges carrying an amount, roughly 
speaking, half-way between the House 
appropriation and the Senate addition. 
Thus the total deficit for the fiscal years 
1907-1910 may exceed two hundred mill- 
ion dollars. Such a spendthrift system is, 
of course, absurd. Henceforth there is to 
be some attempt at reasonable economy. 
The Executive Departments agree to be 
supervised by a Cabinet Budget Com- 
mittee. Its duty will be to keep the esti- 
mates of expenditures within the Govern- 
ment’s estimated income. Meanwhile the 
House and Senate Committees are to rep- 
resent greater co-ordination and solidarity 


BCONOMY IN PUBLIC 
EXPENDITURE 


of interest. The result of all should be 
both economic and moral. It should save 
to the Government many million dollars 
every year. It should also restore the 
Government’s financial self-respect. 
The primary func- 
THE oe tion of the Payne 
THE CONSUMER Tariff Bill, as given in 
its title, is “to pro- 
vide revenue” for the Federal Govern- 
ment. But that is not its only function. 
The second is ‘‘ to equalize duties.” The 
third is “to encourage the industries of 
the United States.” ‘ To equalize duties ” 
means to decrease rates where they are 
shown to be unnecessarily high, and to 
increase them if they are too low. The 
tariff measure now before the House of 
Representatives would decrease rates in 
notable instances. For example, it would 
take iron ore, hides, and works of art 
more than twenty years old from the 
dutiable and put them upon the abso- 
lutely free list; coal, coffee, and wood 
pulp it would put upon the conditionally 
free list; it would halve the duty upon 
lumber, iron, and steel products, cheap 
printing paper, and barley; it would 
lower the duties on boot and shoe mate- 
rials and other necessities. On the other 
hand, it would transfer tea, cocoa, and 
certain spices from the free to the dutia- 
ble list; it would increase the rates on 
gloves, hosiery, perfumery, cigarettes, and 
other articles. ~The Committee on Ways 
and Means, in which the bill. originated, 
now expects to put tea back on the free 
list and to eliminate the duties on coffee 
and lumber, to be collected in case the 
exporting country places an export duty 
thereon. In general, therefore, the tariff 
proposal would really benefit American 
manufacturers more, we believe, than any 
Republican tariff measure proposed in a 
797* 
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generation, since it recognizes much more 
fully than have its predecessors the 
economic value of free raw materials. It 
would seem that*the third aim of the bill, 
namely, ‘‘ to encourage the industries of 
the United States,’’ had, in general, been 
amply considered. But has not the desire 
to secure this third aim injured the second 
aim, ‘‘ to equalize duties’? Does not the 
bill benefit the manufacturer first and the 
consumer second, thus reversing the true 
order of precedence? Doubtless some 
indirect benefit accrues to the consumer 
through the manufacturer’s greater com- 
mand of raw materials. But this is not 
all that the people as a whole wanted 
when, a year ago, the pressure of public 
opinion became strong enough to compel 
both political parties to insert tariff revision 
planks in their political platforms. The 
people wanted also to secure a lower cost 
of living. 

WHAT DOES THE 


ORDINARY CITIZEN GAIN 
FROM THE NEW TARIFF? 


What does the 
consumer — the 
average man who 
buys goods for 
the use of himself and his family—get out 
of the new tariff? His entire account is 
practically covered by the three items of 
food, clothing, and shelter. So far as the 
change of duties would affect prices, the 
result to the ordinary citizen would be 
about as follows: As to the cost of food 
to him, should the present amended tariff 
proposal become law, breadstuffs would 
remain about as before, and refined sugar 
also (not raw sugar, as inadvertently 
stated in a previous paragraph), for the 
slight change Amduty would hardly affect 
the retail price. ocoa and spices, how- 
ever, would be higher. On clothing prices 
would be unchanged, with the exception 
of hosiery and gloves, which would be 
higher, and, unfortunately, the increase 
would be most felt by the consumer of the 
lowest grades. Boots and shoes should 
be slightly lower, both because of free 
hides and of decreased duties. As to 
shelter, lumber, at least in the regions bor- 
dering Canada and Mexico, should be 
cheaper, considerably cheaper indeed, if 
the special vote now authorized on the 
lumber section of the tariff bill should 
result in putting that commodity on 
the free list. As a whole, therefore, 
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the Payne Tariff Bill, while lessening the 
cost of living in some departments, raises 
it in others. ‘Those responsible for the 
bill declare that the average cost of living 
will have been lowered. But the people 
contend that it will not have been lowered 
enough. ‘The Payne ‘Tanff Bill is cer- 
tainly not an ideal measure from the con- 
sumer’s standpoint. No tariff bill is or 
will be as long as Congressmen are influ- 
enced by the manufacturer rather than by 
the consumer. ‘Their primary aim may 
be, as it ought to be, to provide revenue 
for the Government. But their secondary 
aim seems always to have been to protect 
the manufacturer, not to reduce the cost 
of living to the consumer. ‘This is really 
doubly hard on the consumer ; he sees his 
cost of living increased, not only by the 
duties paid on imported goods, but by the 
extra price put on domestic goods because 
of these duties. Hence, in so far as 
Congressmen would increase the cost of 
living by giving to the manufacturer a 
greater protection than that involved in 
the difference in -the cost of production 
between this country- and abroad,” 
the people are misrepresented at Wash- 
ington. As regards the particular tariff 
proposal now before the House of Rep- 
resentatives, consumers all over the coun- 
try are protesting that they want all 


the taxes on food, clothing, and shelter ' 


decreased, not increased, and that reve- 
nue should come by taxing, not these 
absolute necessities, but the comparative 
luxuries. We hope that the Payne Bill 
will be further amended so as to benefit 
the consume~, and among the things pro- 
posed to this end are the putting such 


necessities as lumber, boots and shoes on 


the free list, eliminating the countervailing 
duty on oil and the proposed increased 
rates on hosiery and gloves, and reducing 
the wool schedules. To provide the 
required additional revenue, the tax on 
beer, whisky, and tobacco products might 
well be increased, and, as a possibly tempo- 
rary expedient, an excise tax on the divi- 
dends from corporations might be insti- 
tuted, or a stamp tax placed upon certain 
checks or drafts. Thus the burden of 
taxation would be shifted from the shoul- 
ders of the ultimate consumer and placed 
upon those who are able to bear it with 
out distress. 
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Last week the Gov- 

ernment recovered 
IN A LAND case Nearly two hundred 
thousand dollars from 


the Utah Fuel Company in settlement and 
compromise of claims for lands fraudu- 
lently procured, though the frauds were 
perpetrated by men no longer connected 
with the Company’s management. Besides 
the amount recovered, the Company paid 
an eight-thousand-dollar fine and recon- 
veyed the 1,440 acres of land described in 
the indictment. The Utah Fuel Company 
is a subsidiary company of the Denver 
and Rio Grande Railway system. The un- 
lawful acts charged against the Company 
consisted in its violation of the law for- 
bidding the taking of more than 160 acres 
by any one person or 640 acres by 
any one corporation. Certain portions 
of the land had been granted by the 
Government to the State of Utah as agri- 
cultural land, and then were sold to parties 
said to have been acting in the interest of 
the Company. It was claimed that part 
of these lands contained valuable deposits 
of coal, and should not have been granted 
as agricultural land. The individuals in- 
dicted with the Company did not appear 
to have been guilty of any intentional 
fraud, or to have in any respect bene- 
fited individually by the acts which led 
In view of 
this, it was deemed proper to dismiss the 
case against the individuals. It is evident 
that the Government is more and more 
vigorously maintaining its authority over 
its public domain. The adjustment of the 
suit against the Utah Fuel Company is 
notable in the history of the assertion of 
this supremacy from the fact that it records 
the largest amount of money yet collected 
by the United States in any of the land 
cases. 
— Next month Charles 
court or st. sames’s William Eliot retires 
from the presidency 
of Harvard. After forty years of service, 


‘not only as the leader of this great uni- 


versity, but also as the educational leader 
of America, Mr. Eliot is entitled to rest. 
He is not, however, a man to take his 
rest by inaction. It is most appropriate, 
therefore, that men should think of him 
as able and as ready to take up a new 
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activity and to fill a new post of responsi- 
bility. The President of the United 
States has offered to appoint him to the . 
Ambassadorship to the Court of St. James’s. 
Everywhere the offer was greeted with 
approval and often with enthusiasm. To 
this post Mr. Eliot would bring great dig- 
nity, sanity and clarity of thought, poise 
of judgment, and that type of culture 
which New England has contributed to 
American civilization. In England the 
proposal has also been received with un- 
usual satisfaction. There would be a spe- 
cial appropriateness in having Mr. Eliot 
represent the United States in England 
at the same time that Mr. Bryce repre- 
sents Great Britain in America. It has 
been reported that Mr. Eliot regards his 
acceptance of the ambassadorship as im- 
possible. We hope that his decision is 
not irrevocable. No actual appointment 
will be made, we understand, at present. 
Possibly some new light may show a way 
of acceptance. Surely such great service 
as that which Mr. Eliot has already ren- 
dered to his country would be fittingly 
crowned by further service as his country’s 
representative among his countrymen’s 
kindred. 


The important facts 
NOT TO BE ExTaapiTep in the two years’ 

fight against extra- 
dition made in the case of Jan Janoff 
Pouren have been related in The Outlook. 
A final decision was rendered last week 
by a United States Commissioner (Mr. 
Hitchcock), and the refugee was released. 
Thus has been ratified and reaffirmed a 
principle which America has always con- 
sistently maintained. The United States 
will not hand back to a foreign Govern- 
ment political refugees who have sought 
the protection of a free country. It may 
be true—and in this case we think it is 
true—that the revolutionist thus demand- 
ing the protection of a free flag may have 
been guilty of acts which American citi- 
zens and the American Government do 
not approve. But the essential question 
is whether such acts were those of a pri- 
vate criminal or were committed (however 
mistakenly and reprehensibly) as part of 
a political revolutionary movement. In 
Pouren’s case the Russian authorities 
asserted that he was guilty of robbery, 
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arson, and attempted murder. But Com- 
missioner Hitchcock declares : ‘*‘ However 
revolting the acts charged may have been, 
we must still consider that they were com- 
mitted while the country was in a revolu- 
tionary state, and were more or less justi- 
fied.”” Those who are acquainted with 
the state of anarchy which prevailed in the 
Riga district at the time know that never 
in modern history has there been a more 
frightful state of criminality. In this both 
Government officials and revolutionists 
took part. Men and women were killed, 
tortured, and robbed by both sides, and 
for a time there was no authority and no 
proper investigation of crime, while the 
social and political conditions were simply 
chaotic. In refusing to return Pouren 
our Government in no wise indorses his 
acts nor passes upon their alleged justifi- 
cation because of other acts by a criminal 
autocracy. It simply gives notice to the 
world that it will not be used as the tool 
of political oppression. It will be well 
also for revolutionists like Pouren to rec- 
ognize the fact that when they come to 
America they find liberty tempered by 
law, and that here there exists no excuse 
for plotting or preaching anarchy. 


In the New York Legislature 


WHY THIS 
orrosiTion? tere are four measures of 
great importance. They all 


make more difficult the unworthy partner- 


ship between special financial interests and__ 


self-seeking political bosses. First in public 
interest, if not in importance, is the Hin- 
man-Green Direct Nominations Bill. This 
puts an end tothe practice of placing in 
nomination, by subtle and hidden means, 
two sets of party candidates, both pledged 
on behalf of privileged interests. The 
second is the resolution for the amend- 
ment of the Constitution which will enable 
the city of New York to construct income- 
producing utilities without trespassing on 
its debt limit. This will free the city from 
its virtual bondage to the tracticn inter- 
ests, which now can bide their time be- 
cause the city is helpless. The third is 
the proposed new charter for New York 
City. Until the present’ charter is 
amended, the people of the city have no 
means of knowing for what purposes their 
money is spent, and therefore no means 
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of keeping watch over the selfish inter- 
ests that are glad to profit at the city’s 
expense. The fourth is the bill which 
extends to telegraph and _ telephone 
companies the powers which the Public 


Service Commissions now exercise with 


admirable effectiveness over other pub- 
lic utilities. This is, of course, in the 
interest of the wise regulation of public 
service corporations by authorities repre- 
senting the people of the State. It would 
be altogether unfair to surmise that all 
managers and directors of large corpora- 
tions and of public service companies are 
opposed to these measures. On the con- 
trary, we believe that most of them are as 
eager as other good citizens to do away 
with conditions under which corruption 
may flourish. But the small-minded boss 
and the unscrupulous money-maker know 
very well that these bills threaten theif 
union. ‘There has been some honest and 
rational opposition to each one of these 
bills; but it has been insignificant and 
feeble. For the most part the opposition 
has been obviously selfish. Against the 
Direct Nominations Bill we have seen no 
sustained or forcible reasoning. A more 
cogent argument against the bill could 
be made by its supporters, who under- 
stand it, than by its opponents, who do 
not. The opposition to the constitu- 
tional amendment seems to be concealed, 
but it is regarded as dangerous neverthe- 
less. ‘The opposition to the charter has 
been more varied, but far from convincing. 
The opposition to the enlargement of the 
Public Service Commission’s powers has 
been quiet, but apparently efficient. We 
hope that the people of the State will 
understand the nature of the struggle in 
which all these bills are involved. 


In the Magazine 
Number for Febrv- 
ary The Outlook 
published an article entitled ‘“ A Subway 
for Water.” It described the project by 
which New York City is undertaking to 
bring water from the Catskill Mountains. 
The organization created to carry out 
this project has been admirable. The 
Board of Water Supply, created for the 
purpose by the Legislature and named 
by the Mayor of the city on a basis of 


THE CATSKILL 
AQUEDUCT IN DANGER 
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non-partisanship, has been courageous, 
honest, and able. It has withstood attack 
and has achieved results. At the close of 
that article on the aqueduct the author 
said: “It is important that the people of 
New York City should watch it and guard 
it from political spoilers.”” The people of 
New York City and the people of the rest 
of the State as well should view with dis- 
trust a bill which has recently been intro- 
duced into the Legislature to reorganize 
the Board of Water Supply. That bill 
virtually makes the Board a State rather 
than a city body. On the other hand, it 
subjects its action in administrative mat- 
ters to the approval and concurrence of 
the Board of Estimate and Apportion- 
ment of the city. It furthermore intro- 
duces an element of great danger in the 
provision that the head of the Board 
must be an engineer. ‘The soundest 
principles of governmental administration 
are violated by the provisions. When a 
municipality or a State or a Nation, 
which is democratic in its government, 
undertakes a great work of construction, 
its responsibilities should not be divided 
with any other power ; the administration 
of the work should be intrusted to a com- 
mission most carefully selected and then 
given full power and held completely re- 
sponsible ; and the function of that com- 
mission should be administrative, not 
technical, for the moment it assumes to 
overrule on technical grounds the engi- 
neers to whom it looks for expert work, 
that moment it begins to disintegrate its 
own organization. The fact that this bill 
originates from the Republican club of a 
Democratic city is not reassuring to those 
who believe that this great engineering 
project, this piece of municipal house- 
keeping, should be saved from party poli- 
tics. 
8 

The ‘bate on the vote to 
censure the British Govern- 
ment’s naval programme is 
reported to have been one of the most 
interesting of. recent years. It took place 
in the presence of a crowded house, and 
the different speakers were heard with 
intense interest. The honors appear to 
have been with the Foreign Secretary, 
Sir Edward Grey, who lifted the discus- 
sion above the field of partisanship, and, 


ENGLAND AND 
GERMANY 


in harmony with the English tradition in 
matters of the highest importance in in- 
ternational relations, dealt with the ques- . 
tion from the standpoint of a patriotic 
Englishman and not of a Liberal states- 
man. He stated very frankly that a new 
situation had been created for Great Brit- 
ain by the German programme ; for when 
that programme was completely carried 
out it would provide Germany with thirty- 
three Dreadnoughts and a fleet more pow- 
erful than any the world had ever seen. 
The situation was definite. What is in- 
definite is the question of the time within 
which the work will be done, and the situ- 
ation lays a definite duty on England: the 
rebuilding of the British fleet so as to 
make it still more powerful. The doubt- 
ful point was the comparative capacity of 
Great Britain in the construction of gun 
mountings. Sir Edward said that the in- 
crease of general expenditure was looked 
upon in both countries with a good deal of 
apprehension, but that the one action which 
would really reassure the world would be 
the reduction of the naval expenditure of 
each ; yet at present it was necessary to 
face the fact that a navy is more impor- 
tant to Great Britain than to Germany, 
because defeat of the British navy would 
involve the existence of the Empire, while 
no superiority of the British navy could 
affect the integrity of Germany. He re- 
peated the German declaration that that 
country will have only thirteen Dread- 
noughts by the end of 1912, and four more 
in the trial stage yet capable of being put 
into commission, and that, while the Gov- 
ernment can be trusted to err on the side of 
expenditure if national safety requires it, 
with the rapid changes in naval construc- 
tion and the improvements which are 
always within the range of possibility, Eng- 
land ought not to build more rapidly 
than is absolutely necessary. Sir Edward 
closed by saying that the vastness of the 
expenditure on armaments was a satire 
on modern civilization, and if it continues 
it must lead Europe into bankruptcy. 
‘There was a running fire of criticism from 
the Conservatives. The Laborites de 
clared that the attitude of the Conserva- 
tives was inspired by party interests ; that 
the navy was strong enough, and that the 
money ought to be spent on social reforms 
rather than on armaments. The Premier 
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then pointed out that if Great Britain built 
four additional Dreadnoughts, she would 
have twenty, and that, under these cir- 
cumstances, British superiority could cer- 
tainly be maintained. Mr. Balfour, leader 
of the Opposition, advocated the immedi- 
ate construction of eight Dreadnoughts, 
and pronounced the Government’s posi- 
tion over-sanguine. The Opposition’s mo- 
tion to censure the Government was de- 
feated by a majority of 218, the Laborites 
supporting the Government and the Na- 
tionalists refraining from voting. Certainly 
the world is realizing for the first time the 
extreme rapidity with which Germany is cre- 
ating a great navy. A law passed in 1900 
laid down the principles and methods of 
naval construction, provided for two fleets 
of battle-ships, the cost of which, by the 
year 1920, should be about two hundred 
million dollars. This law has been amend- 
ed until now it provides that by 1917 the 
German fleet shall consist of thirty-eight 
battle-ships, of which twenty-eight shall 
be Dreadnoughts; of twenty armored 
cruisers of battle-ship equipment ; of twice 
that number of protected cruisers ; of a 
hundred térpedo-boats and a great num- 
ber of destroyers, the cost of the navy to 
that date amounting to more than one bill- 
ion dollars. Itis quite clear, as Sir Edward 
Grey has said, that the present rate of 
expenditure cannot be kept up indefinitely 
without national bankruptcy on a great 
scale; and that, unless the situation is 
handled with foresight and restraint, na- 
tions which are preparing to protect them- 
selves from possible outside attack may 
be preparing themselves for internal 
troubles of the most disastrous and radi- 
cal kind. 

es possibility of war over 
SETTLEMENT the situation in the Balkans 

has been, for the present at 
least, removed. What the future may 
bring forth no man can tell. The unex- 
pected is always likely to happen in the 
Balkans ; and the unexpected is especially 
likely to happen where disputed matters 
are settled, not by the coming together of 
the disputants, but by an arrangement 
forced upon them from without. The 
plain fact is that Austria, by a kind of 
coup Wétat, violated a provision of the 
Treaty of Berlin, and that the signatories 
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to that treaty, instead of calling her to 
aceount, have accepted the violation of 
the treaty without insisting on an apology. 
This may have been wise as a practical 
measure. ‘To have enforced the pro- 
visions of the treaty by a war on Austria- 
Hungary would have been obviously 
impracticable, not to say impossible. On 
the other hand, the present situation leaves 
a core of dissatisfaction, a sting of dis- 
content. Servia, with her somewhat 
dubious claim, has bowed to the will of 
united Europe, a will formulated largely, 
it would seem, by Germany. With out- 
raged sensibilities and- a keen sense of 
injustice, Servia has now been forced by 
the Powers to announce that her rights 
have not been violated by the annexation 
by Austria-Hungary of Bosnia and Herze- 
govina, and has been compelled to de- 
clare explicitly that the annulment of 
Article 25 in the Treaty of Berlin by 
the action of the Powers commands her 
approval. She undertakes to make no 
further protest, to maintain peaceful rela- 
tions with Austria, to dismiss her volun- 
teers, restore her army to its normal foot- 
ing, and prevent the formation of irregular 
armed bands. A surrender of her claim 
for the compensation is also a part of this 
hard bargain. Austria has not made her 
conquest good without great cost. Some 
say. that nearly four hundred thousand 
men have been mobilized in Bosnia 
and Croatia ; and that the transportation 
and maintenance of these men and the 
reinforcement of all departments of the 
munitions of war have cost the country a 
hundred and forty millions of dollars. 
Great Britain and France attempted to 
secure all possible justice for Servia; but 
Germany resolutely backed the claims of 
Austria at every point, and finally con- 
pelled Russia to join with her. 


To the many po 
ENGLAND'S 
poor Law system ro tical and eco 
REMODELED nomic problems 


which are now 
confronting the Asquith Government has 
been added another of great seriousness 
by the recommendations for a sweeping 
reorganization of poor law administration 
which have just been made by a Royal 
Commission. The appointment of this 
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Commission was one of the last adminis- 
trative actions of the Conservative Gov- 
ernment of 1902-5. The reference, as 
drawn up by the Balfour Government, 
directed the Commission (1) to inquire into 
the working of the laws relating to the 
relief of the poor; (2) into the various 
means which have been adopted outside 
of the poor law for meeting distress aris- 
ing from want of employment, particularly 
during periods of severe industrial depres- 
sion; and (3) to consider and report 
whether any, and if so what, modification 
of the poor laws, or changes in their 
administration, or new legislation for deal- 
ing with distress, were advisable. The 
Commission, in its personnel, was the 
strongest Royal Commission of recent 
years. It consisted of nineteen members, 
all experts in poor law and social work. 
Lord George Hamilton was Chairman, and 
three women—Mrs. Bernard Bosanquet, 
Miss Octavia Hill, and Mrs. Sidney Webb— 
were of its membership. The Commis- 
sion was organized and ready for work at 
the end of December, 1905. For a little 
over three years it was continuously en- 
gaged in investigating the working of the 
poor law system as it has existed since the 
great reform of the poor laws in 1834, 
and also in investigating the much newer 
system, dating no further back than 1896, 
under which. municipal councils, as distinct 
from poor law boards, provide, at the 
expense of the ratepayers, temporary work 
for the unemployed during seasons of 
industrial depression. Before the far- 
reaching reform of 1834 each parish raised 
and administered its own poor fund with 
no help from the central government, and 
no oversight or control by any state de- 
partment. Squalor, waste, and _ sordid 
demoralization were the accompaniments 
of the old system. With the reorganiza- 
tion of 1834 parishes were grouped into 
unions for poor law purposes; and the 
Local Government Board, now one of the 
most powerful of the state departments, 
was created to exercise oversight and con- 
trol of the local administration of the poor 
laws. With this oversight there were some 
contributions to certain poor law charges 
from the Imperial Treasury; but in the 
main:the burden of the poor law since 
1834 has continued to be a local charge. 
There are six hundred and forty-three 


union areas, each with its board of guard- 
ians elected solely for poor law work on 
the widest franchise in England. Wide 
as the franchise is—and it includes women 
as well as men—on an average not more 
than thirty-five per cent of the electorate 
trouble themselves to vote for guardians ; 
and only the more public work of the poor 
law boards is chronicled in the local press. 
Poor law administration has never aroused 
so much popular interest as municipal 
administration. Poor law boards have not 
had focused upon them even as - much 
public attention as the school boards that 
were in existence until 1902. But most 
English people had long assumed that the 
poor law system on the whole was work- 
ing satisfactorily. 


9 
THE REFORMS URGED BY From this om 
THE ROYAL Commission Placent attitude 
England has been 


abruptly aroused by the report of the 
Royal Commission. This report, a blue 
book of about eight hundred pages, is 
the greatest social document ever issued 
with the imprint of the King’s Printer. | 
It covers the work of the unemployed 
committees of the municipal councils, the 
administration of the tens of thousands of 
ancient charities of England and of the 
work of private charitable organizations, 
as well as of the 643 boards of guardians 
for the relief of the poor. It demands, 
and it is receiving, widespread attention ; 
for it makes it obvious that Parliament is 
confronted with a task almost as great as 
that in 1834, when the newly reformed 
Parliament had to legislate on the report 
of the Royal Commission which had in- 
vestigated the old poor law system as it 
had devéloped between the reigns of 
Queen Elizabeth and William IV.. There . 
is not the same story of narrowness, 
squalor, inefficiency, and graft in the re- 
port of the Royal Commission of 1905-9 
as in the report of the Royal Commission 
of 1834. There are, however, somber 
indications that squalor in poor law ad- 
ministration did not disappear after the 
reform of 1834; and the most serious 
condemnation of the existing system— 
which affects some 930,000 persons in 
receipt of either indoor or outdoor relief — 
is based cn the fact that in three-quarters 
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of a century it has done little or nothing 
to eradicate pauperism or to help men 
and women back into the ranks of the 
self-sustaining. The Commissioners con- 
cede that in the decade from 1896 to 1906 
there was a decrease of 3.9 in the number 
of paupers. But they emphasize the fact 
that while the decrease in the number of 
children in workhouses in these years was 
eighteen per cent, and of women two per 
cent, there was a large increase in the 
number of men. Under any circum- 
stances, this increase in a period of wide- 
spread industrial prosperity constitutes a 
problem which demands attention from 
Parliament ; but the problem becomes the 
more pressing when the Commissioners 
quote detailed statistics showing that the 
increase was not of old men, but of able- 
bodied men still of working age who had 
abandoned the struggle for an independ- 
ent @xistence and had complacently settled 
down to a workhouse maintenance. The 
Royal Commission recommends that these 
men should be taken over by the Home 
Office—the department of state charged 
with the administration of justice and the 
control of prisons—and that they should 
be maintained in detention colonies, where 
they would have little of the liberty that 
makes workhouse life easy for them. In 
regard to the causes which are responsible 
for these unemployables, who have long 
been a problem for the guardians of the 
poor, the Commissioners point to the 
enormous number of boys who on leaving 
school at thirteen or fourteen go into 
“ blind alley occupations,” and at manhood 
find themselves capable of earning little 
more than a boy’s wage. ‘The general 
recommendations of the Commission are 
that poor law guardians shall come to an 
end as an organization of local govern- 
ment; that the existing municipal com- 
mittees shall cease to provide work for the 
unemployed; and that all the responsi- 
bility for dealing with poverty and distress 
shall be transferred to the county and 
municipal councils, as was done with the 
functiéns of the school boards when these 
boards were abolished by the Education 
Act of 1902. It is also recommended 
that the new authorities shall be known as 
Public Assistance Committees, and that 
these committees of the county and bor- 
ough councils, aided by local committees, 
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shall have the oversight not only of poor 
law economy but also of the administra- 
tion of the ancient charities and of all 
locally organized charitable work. 


The news, the past week» 
that Winnipeg proposes to 
hold a World’s Fair in 1912 
and has already raised about two million 
dollars to that end has served American 
paragraphers well in the way of joking the 
go-ahead city of Canada’s new North- 
west. As a matter of fact, the news, 
coupled with other facts in the history and 
prospects of the thriving metropolis of 
Canada’s Northwest, furnishes another 
striking instance of the enterprise and 
energy characteristic of a new country 
with boundless opportunities for develop- 
ment rapidly opening before it. Winnipeg, 
from a mere prairie village of a few years 
ago, has grown to be a prosperous city of 
perhaps 120,000 or more inhabitants, and 
its growth in the next decade will, in all 
probability, éntitle it to be called the 
Chicago of the Dominion. As to what 
factors are to enter into that progress, 
aside from the phenomenal development 
of the country about it, perhaps the most 
ambitious is the scheme to make Winnipeg 
a seaport. At first glance this proposal 
seems ridiculous, but an examination of 
the report just made of the tentative sur- 
vey of the long-talked-of Hudson Bay 
Railway shows that there is a basis for the 
suggestion. ‘The survey has been under 
way since last October, under the direc- 
tion of Chief Engineer Armstrong, and 
his report shows not only the practica- 
bility of the enterprise, but furnishes esti- 
mates of the cost of construction, which 
he puts at $11,608,000 for the Fort 
Churchill route, with an additional five 
or six millions for harbor and terminal 
works. The other, or Port Nelson 
route, Mr. Armstrong estimates would 
cost approximately $8,677,000, but the 
greater cost for harbor ‘and terminal 
facilities would probably leave little room, 
so far as cost is concerned, for choice 
between the two routes. Both were sur- 
veyed from Split Lake as a starting- 
point, the Fort Churchill route aggregat- 
ing 465 miles and the Fort Nelson 397 
miles. The engineer reports in favor of the 
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Fort Nelson route, and itis in connection 
with that recommendation that Winnipeg 
bases its hopes of future greatness as a 
shipping port. Mr. Armstrong cites as 
one reason for preferring the Nelson 
River route that it would seem that a 
canal might be built along the river 
which would enable vessels to enter Lake 
Winnipeg from Hudson’s Bay. ‘There 
is already a channel of thirty-three feet 
from Lake Winnipeg to the south end of 
the lake, and from that point he says a 
canal might also be built via the Red 
River to Winnipeg. Certainly the possi- 
bilities suggested to Winnipeg in this 
report and recommendation are enough to 
account for its elation and its visions of 
coming greatness, but whether it is choos- 
ing the right road to further its aspirations 
in seeking to hold a World’s Fair in 1912 
may be doubted. Still, with the Portland 
and Seattle expositions before it as exam- 
ples of American ambition and energy, it 
is not strange that the chief city of the 
Canadian Northwest should be emulous 
and attempt to follow their example. 
Both at the Alaska-Yukon Exposition and 
at that of Winnipeg, if the latter should 
materialize, there will be shown real empire- 
building at work; and while cities com- 
pared with which Portland, Seattle, and 
Winnipeg are mere villages may look on 
with wonder at their audacity, these thriv- 
ing Western cities go ahead with supreme 
confidence in the future for which they 
are planning and building. 


Lovers of painting have 
cause to be grateful to 
Mr. Archer Milton Huntington, of New 
York City. That cultivated critic of 
Spanish art and literature is the projector 
and patron of the Hispanic Society of 
America. Its beautiful building on West 
One Hundred and Fifty-sixth Street stands 
on a noble height overlooking the Hudson. 
In February Mr. Huntington’s energy 
and generosity were the means of estab- 
lishing in the galleries of the Hispanic 
Society an exhibition of the works of 
Senor Joaquin Sorolla y Bastida, the mar- 
velous painter of sunlight, especially as it 
strikes the beach and the fisher folk on the 
Mediterranean shore near the artist’s 
native Valencia. ‘The exhibition was an 


IGNACIO ZULOAGA 


artistic and popular success. Not only 
did our painters and critics throng thither, 
but no less than a hundred and fifty thou- 
sand persons of all sorts visited the gallery 
to enjoy the works of one as yet unknown 
to many. The exhibition now opened at 
the Hispanic Society’s building of the 
paintings of Sefior Ignacio Zuloaga is 
none the less Spanish in character—in fact, 
itis even more so. It remains to be seen 
whether it wil] appeal as strongly to tech- 
nicians and the public. Surely the subjects 
are not so pleasing, nor is the treatment 
so immediately interesting. One leaves the 
lovely naked children, the washerwomen, 
and the sail-makers of the Valencian strand 
for the gloomier side of Spanish peasant 
life, for bull-rings, gypsy fairs, and street 
scenes. One leaves the full, lusty, normal 
work and play of the seashore for the 
leaner, perverser, crueler existence of the 
interior of Spain. One leaves the sumptu- 
ous impact of the Sorolla palette for a 
tone thinner and in lower key. And yet 
there is technical triumph and sometimes a 
rhythmic quality in the Zuloaga pictures— 
the “Carmen,” for instance: ‘There is 
also a notable example of synthesis in the 
canvas showing the family of a bull-fighter : 
it is a satisfaction to learn that this picture 
is to remain permanently in the Hispanic 
Society’s museum. If Seftor Zuloaga in- 
troduces us to a less attractive Spain than 
does Sefior Sorolla, he shows us one none 
the less characteristic, with its brigands, 
bull-fighters, cavaliers, courtesans, magis- 
trates, mendicants; and he depicts them 
with the irony of a Hogarth. _ 


Dr. James Hulme Canfield, 
Librarian of Columbia Univer- 
sity, who died in New York 
City last week, was a man of exceptional 
vigor of intellect and character. The son of 
an Episcopal clergyman of great force and 
prominence in Brooklyn, New York, he 
prepared for college at the Brooklyn Poly- 
technic Institute, and graduated from 
Williams College in 1868. His executive 
ability inclined him at first to a business 
career, and he went into railway construc- 
tion in the Central West. Later he was 
admitted to practice at the Michigan bar. 
Meanwhile he had become greatly inter- 
ested in educational work, and- was made 
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Superintendent of Schools in St. Joseph, 
Michigan, a position from which he was 
called in 1877 to the University of Kansas, 
where his work as Professor of History 
and English Literature left a lasting mark 
on several generations of students. He 
was aman of deep popular sympathies ; 
and he identified himself with the State in 
many ways, developing unusual effective- 
ness as a public speaker. On _ political, 
economic, and social questions he was 
listened to with the greatest interest in all 
parts of the State. He became more 
widely known as the author of several 
books of a historical or political character ; 
and when he was called to the Chancellor- 
ship of the University of Nebraska, he 
had acquired a position of National promi- 
nence in the educational field. In 1895 
he accepted the presidency of the Ohio 
State University at Columbus, and in his 
brief service of four years largely contrib- 
uted to the organization of the University 
into a group of independent colleges, to 
the enlargement of its permanent income, 
and to the ampler housing of the institu- 
tion. During his administration, in spite 
of great advancements in requirements 
for admission, the humber of students 
doubled. When the Library of Columbia 
was housed in the new and impressive 
building erected in President Low’s admin- 
istration and as a memorial of his father, 
Dr. Canfield was called to become its 
executive officer, to make the library a 
-workshop and laboratory for the under- 
graduates and professors, and to establish 
it also in intimate relatior%s with the public 
in New York. He had a passion for 
helpfulness. What he had in the way of 
experience, time, and resource of every 
kind was cheerfully placed at the disposal 
of students who came to him. He was 
ready to help by personal service churches 
and parishes which needed his aid; and 
his voice was heard on many platforms 
and always with great interest at pubfic 
dinners. ‘Two years ago he was sent 
abroad to study educational conditions in 
England and on the Continent, and visited 
many British and foreign schools. He 
was a member of many learned societies ; 
received the honorary degree of Litt.D. 
from the University of Oxford, and was a 
man not only of many interests but of 
many friends. His life was so full of 
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vitality and activity that his going dimin- 
ishes the working capital, not only of the 
University with which he was connected, 
but of many other organizations which 
could always count upon his hearty co- 
operation. 


32] 
THE ETHICAL-SOCIAL! In M arch, 1908, the 
Ethical-Social League, 


resulting from confer- 
ences held at Union Seminary, began its 
work in New York City. Its aim was to 
“unite the forces within and without 
church and synagogue in a fellowship of 
service for the ethical and social better- 
ment of the community.”” During the year 
it has made a good beginning. It has 
carried on courses of lectures at four cen- 
tral points in Manhattan and Brooklyn 
boroughs upon subjects of vital interest. 
It has maintained a corps of speakers for 
service in other communities wherever 
required. It has organized a branch 
league on the East Side in Manhattan, 
and another in Troy. It has held five or 
six stimulating public conferences, which 
have borne fruit in promdting practical 
results. One of these is in the censorship 
of the moving picture shows, now working 
in co-operation with their exhibitors. An- 
other is in the farm colony or colonies to 
be established for habitual vagrants. 
Others are hopefully near. One of these 
is a decent provision by the Board of 
Estimate for suitable vocational training 
for the 17,000 boys and girls annually 
dropping out of school unprepared for 
efficiency in active life. The League is 
thoroughly organized, with a General Com- 
mittee of over a hundred representative 
men and women belonging to various 
social and religious groups, businesses, 
and professions. Professor Charles 
Sprague Smith, of the People’s Institute, 
is its Managing Director, and Professor 
Knox, of Union Sensinary, the Chairman 
of its Executive Committee. The one 
observable lack has been the deficient 
interest, as measured by attendance at the 
public conferences, which both the church 
and the synagogue have manifested in 
matters belonging to the work for which 
they exist. It is therefore less to be won- 
dered at that the city press takes little 
notice of such a movement, while giving 
large space to the froth and scum of city life. 


TERS? 


ie, 


QUACK CURE-ALLS FOR 
THE BODY POLITIC 


The best lesson that any people can 
learn is that there is no patent cure- 
all which will. make the body politic per- 
fect, and that any man who is able 
glibly to answer every question as. to 
how to deal with the evils of the body 
politic is at best a foolish visionary and 
at worst an evil-minded quack. Neither 
doctrinaire socialism, nor _ unrestricted 
individualism, nor any other ism, will 
bring about the millennium. In the last 
analysis the welfare of a nation depends 
on its having throughout a healthy devel- 
opment. A healthy social system must 
of necessity represent the sum of very 
many moral, intellectual, and economic 
forces, and each such force must depend 
in its turn partly upon the whole system ; 


and all these many forces are needed to 


develop a high grade of character in the 
individual men and women who make up 
the nation. No individual man could be 
kept healthy by living in accordance with 
a plan which took cognizance only of one 
set of muscles or one organ; his health 
must depend upon his general bodily 
vigor, that is, upon the general care which 
affects the many different organs according 
to their separate needs. Society is, of 
course, infinitely more complex than the 
human body. The influences that tell 
upon it are countless; they are closely 
interwoven, interdependent, and each is 
acted upon by many others. It is patheti- 
cally absurd, when such are the conditions, 
to believe that some one simple panacea 
for all evils can be found. Slowly, with 
infinite difficulty, with bitter disappoint- 
ments, with stumblings and haltings, we 
are working our way upward and onward. 
In this progress something can be done 
by continually striving to improve the 
social system, now here, now there. 
Something more can be cone by the reso- 
lute effort for a many-sided higher life. 
This life must largely come to each indi- 
vidual from within, by his own effort, but 
toward the attainment of it each of us can 
help many others. Such a life must rep- 
resent the struggle for a higher and 
broader humanity, to be shown not merely 
in the dealings of each of us within the 
realm of the State, but even more by the 
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dealings of each of us in the more intimate 
realm of the family; for the life of the 
State rests and must ever rest upon the 
life of the family and the neighborhood, 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


THE AUTOCRATIC HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES 


The “ insurgents ” in Congress are not 
a body of doctrinaires who complain of 
the necessary limiations imposed on per- 
sonal speech in a great deliberative as- 
sembly—necessary because otherwise the 
assembly could never act efficiently. They 
have not proposed an impracticable re- 
form evolved by them in the closet. 
They have not rebelled because they want 
a better chance to make themselves 
heard. ‘They have simply, by their con- 
current action, led a revolt in the House 
against a fundamental vice in our Con- 
gressional method of procedure, to which 
able authorities in political science have 
frequently called attention, but in vain; 
and they have proposed as a simple rem- 
edy one which the method of other repre- 
sentative assemblies has proved to be 
entirely practicable. The fight between 
the “ insurgents” and Mr. Cannon is a 
fight between democracy and autocracy. 
The revolt against the Democratic major- 
ity in the House, which Mr. Fitzgerald of 
Brooklyn led, in order to give Mr. Cannon 
a political victory, was a revolt against 
proved and accepted democratic methods 
in favor of the methods of autocracy. 

The best book, we believe the only 
monograph, on the authority and fune- 
tions of the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives is one by Miss M. P. 
Follett, published by Longmans, Green & 
Co. in 1896. ‘The indorsement of this 
volume by Professor Alfred Bushnell 
Hart, of Harvard, gives it authority. Let 
the candid reader ponder her description 
of the organization and methods of pro- 
cedure of the American House of Repre- 
sentatives. We quote from her volume a 
few of its most significant sentences : 

As early as January 18, 1790, the selection 
- the Committees] was vested in the 


peaker. 

To the Speaker has also fallen, by long- 
established usage, the appointment of the 
chairmen of the Committees. 


Often the majority is nearly evenly divided 
on certain questions; the Speaker may then 
very easily make up the Committees to rep- 
resent his own views and thus increase his 
personal influence. . . . Recent occupants of 
the office have been known to accomplish 
their ends in direct opposition to what has 
seemed, so far as could be estimated, the 
predominant opinions of their party. 

There is no provision which requires that 
the Committees be approved, and, as matter 
of fact, the House never questions an ap- 
pointment. And the Speaker, in spite of the 
restrictions on his prerogatives, has many 
opportunities to constitute the Committees so 
that he may to a great extent procure or 
prevent what legislation-he wishes. 

As the business of the House increased, 
the number of the Committees increased, 
until in the Fifty-third Congress there were 
fifty-two Standing Committees. To some 
one of them every memorial, bill, proposition 
or report of a department must be referre 
without debate. The Committee, therefore, 
cannot be guided in its action by previous 
direction from the House; and no other 
obligation than courtesy rests upon it to 
hear the friends or gee of the bill... 
they may amend a bill as they please ; they 
may even make it over so entirely that it isa 
new bill . . . or they may, either by report- 
ing a bill adversely, or by delaying to report 
it until late in the session, or by ey not 
reporting it at all, practically extinguish a bill. 

here are three practices, moreover, which 
greatly increase the power of the Commit- 
tees—the —— of their proceedings, the 
absence of any definite responsibility, and 
the lack of united supponsile opposition. 
These bodies discuss with closed doors. 
Ordinarily the country knows little or noth- 
ing of their deliberations. . . . As aresult of 
this secrecy the Committees are subject to 
the tremendous pressure of private inter- 
ests. .. . There is no one who can be held 
responsible for legislation ; the House finds 
that it must follow the Committees or do 
nothing. The minority of the Committees 
easily washes its hands of the matter. . . .The 
majority, on the other hand, disclaims re- 
sponsibility, declaring that the bill owes its 
particular shape to concessions demanded by 
the minority. . . . Responsibility rests no- 
where. . . . Log-rolling, lobbying, and a gen- 
eral laxity are thus made possible by the 
Committees. 


The result of a century of development 
of this autocratic power, which has been 
lodged in the Speaker since 1790, Miss 
Follett thus tersely describes : 


Congress no longer exercises its lawful 
function of law-making ; that has gone to the 
Committees as completely as in England it 
has passed to the Cabinet. The House of 
Commons can no longer be called the Gov- 
ernment, Professor Seelye tells us: it is only 
the government-making power. The House 
of Representatives in the same way is no 
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longer the legislative power, but it is not even 
the maker of the legislative power; it is but 
the maker of the real.maker, the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives. 

In these sentences Miss Follett merely © 
describes the autocratic power of the 
Speaker, the development of which she 
explains, if she does not defend, in a sub- 
sequent chapter. President Woodrow © 
Wilson, in his volume on Congressional 
Government, published by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. in 1885, does more than 
describe—he vigorously condemns. From 
his book we quote a few detached and 
significant sentences : 

I know not how better to describe our form 
of government in a single phrase than by 
calling it a government by the Standing Com- 
mittees of Congress. 

It is highly interesting to note the extraor- 
dinary power accruing to the Speaker oa 
this pregnant prerogative of appointing the 
Standing Committees of the House. That 
power is, as it were, the central and charac- 
teristic inconvenience and anomaly of our 
Constitutional system, and on that account 
excites both the curiosity and the wonder of 
the student of institutions. 

He who appoints those Committees is an 
autocrat of the first magnitude. 

The Committees of the House to whom 
the principal topics of legislation are allotted 
number more than thirty.’ 

We are ruled by a score and a half of 
“little legislatures.” Our legislation is con- 
glomerate, not homogeneous. The doings in 
one and the same Congress are foolish in 
pieces and wise in spots. They can never, 
except by accident, have any common 
features. 


We have thus put before our readers 
a non-partisan and scholarly description 
of the House of Representatives by two 
writers of unquestioned authority. They 
cannot be suspected of coloring their 
accounts to give support to the present 
movement, for they wrote their accounts, 
one of them thirteen, the other twenty- 
four, years ago. The American House 
of Representatives is the most undemo- 
cratic representative assembly of a de- 
mocracy in the world. Not even the 
Russian Duma is an exception. In most 
European Assemblies the House appoints 
the Committees. In the English House 
of Commons the House appoints a Com- 
mittee of Selection, and the Committee 
of Selection appoints the Committees. 
The only democratic feature about the 
autocratic House of Representatives of 


! This was in 1885. They now number about sixty. 
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known before was the force of his char- 


America is that the House elects the Auto- 
crat. To assume that an autocratic assem- 
bly cannot do business if it is organized 
on democratic principles is to despair of 
democracy. It is also to set at naught 
the experience of other democracies 
which in these respects are more demo- 
cratic than our own. What the “ insur- 
gents ’’ have done is to call the attention 
of the country to the undemocratic char- 
acter of our democratic House of Repre- 
sentatives. It is for the country to insist 
upon the discovery and application of a 
remedy. On that branch of the subject 
we shall have something to say in a future 
issue. 


A MEDITATION AT EASTER 


When all was over, when the bodies had 
been taken down from the crosses, when 
the gambling soldiers had gone to their 
quarters, and the men who had been yelling 
‘ Crucify him!” had gone home to keep 
the Sabbath, a few cowed strangers from 
the country betook themselves off. They 
were men of no distinction. Except for 
their connection with doings that were 
now, through the death of the leader, at an 
end, they occasioned no remark. ‘To the 
Tetrarch, to the Procurator, to the High 
Priest, they had no existence. Yet these 
few men had in them a power that was to 
put an end to Procurators and ‘Tetrarchs 
and High Priests. They derived that 
power from a man whom some of them 
had just seen brutally tortured and exe- 
cuted. Day after day they had seen him 
and heard him and been with him. They 
knew him intimately. They had noted 
his forbearance when he had _ been 
subjected to persecution; but when he 
had encountered wrong practiced on the 
poor and weak, they had witnessed the 
terrible effectiveness of his indignation. 
They had seen him weary himself for the 
sake of the multitude that crowded about 
him , but they had also seen him humili- 
ate.with his keen wit the clever lawyers 
who for their own ends tried to trip 
him. They had heard his calming words 
of assurance and great peace; but they 
had also heard his words of arraignment 
and his pronouncement of woe. They had 
entered into some of his experiences and 
had found how far beyond all they had 


acter. Obscure as they were, they had 
seized on a source of energy that was to 
hurl the mighty from their seats and raise 
up those of low degree. Conscious of 
the power that was in this man, they were 
dazed at the sight of his lifeless body. 
They were confounded at the spectacle of 
a more stupendous miracle than any they 
had seen him perform—the miracle of the 
death of a man like that. When, there- 
fore, on the first day of the week, theye 
were made conscious of his presence with 
them, they were elated with the discovery 
that, after all, the incredible had not 
happened. ‘They were proved to be right. 
From that time forth they knew what they 
had only subconsciously felt before—that 
such a spirit as that could not be extin- 
guished. ‘The very men who had been so 
inefficient as to sleep in the face of danger, 
now, by virtue of this new power of an 
endless life, became the most efficient men 
of their day. Wherever they went they 
carried with them that power and imparted 
it to others. They were the nucleus of 
an army that year by year won an enlarg- 
ing domain for their Master. 

Who was this, for whom they struggled 
and suffered and triumphed? We are 
accustomed to look for his portrait in 
Isaiah. We read there of one without 
comeliness, whose face and form were 
marred ; and we transfer that portrait to 
him who, like the one there portrayed, 
was despised and bruised and taken dumb 
to slaughter. Yet in that portrait there 
is something lacking. There is the pic- 
ture of one who serves, but not of one 
who commands ; of one who is sacrificed, 
but not of one who rules. To see the 
portrait complete we must turn to one 
who knew him. The author of the Book 
of Revelation tells us of the appearance of 
the Son of Man. The Master who had 
spent himself in service had eyes like a 
flame of fire, feet like fine brass, a tongue 
like a two-edged sword, and a counte- 
nance like the sun shining in his strength. 
This was the impression made upon his 
followers by the Nazarene who bore silent- 
ly the jeers, the blows, the mockery, and the 
crucifixion. We cannot wonder that, with 
such a Master in mind, he who had the vision 
of a Lamb as it has been slain ascribed 
unto him honor and glory and power. 
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This stil seems strange and hard to un- 
derstand. As we look about us, dominion, 
it seems, belongs to money, to ambition, 
to self-seeking, to intrigue. At least men 
govern their conduct as if it did. For the 
sake of power they accumulate fortunes ; 
for the sake of power they strive for 
position ; for the sake of power they pro- 
mote their own interests; for the sake of 
power they compromise and plot. It is 
still a strange truth that dominion belongs 

«only to service, that power is commensu- 
rate only with sacrifice. 

The Resurrection is not the revelation 
of an extraordinary truth; it is the out- 
burst into flower of an ordinary truth. In 
what spirit shallfwe find that which en- 
dures, that which withstands, that which 
is immortal? In what does the secret 
of strength lie? Where shall we find 
everlasting life? Not the  inefh- 
cient sentimentality of the disciples, not 
in the dull ambition of Judas, or the 
intellectual convictions of Peter, or the 
orthodoxy of the Pharisee, or the liberality 
of the Sadducee, or the materialism of 
Pilate, or the impulse of the mob. The 
life that lasts and never dies is the life of 
service. The life of power is the life like 
that of the Nazarene. The seer on 
Patmos wrote: “ One of the elders saith 
unto me, ‘ Behold, the Lion of the tribe of 


Juda.’ And I beheld, and, lo,....a 
Lamb.” 
COUNTRY LIFE AND THE 
CHURCH 


If those readers of The Outlook who 
live in towns and cities do not read the 
articles on “ The Life of the Farmer,” 
published in this issue, with as much in- 
terest as do those who live in the country, 
we mistake their temper. Indeed, there 
is reason why they should read them with 
even greater interest and to even greater 
advantage. ‘The well-read town dweller 
has more to learn about the soeial prob- 
lems of the farm than the well-read 
farmer has to learn about the problems of 
the town. Each, however, ought to know 
the other’s problems, for the problems of 
each are the problems of the other. They 
are all problems of the Nation. As long 
as all men, however, derive their living 
_ from the soil, so long will the problems of 
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the farmer be the fundamental problems 
of the Nation. Until recently, on account 
of the great development in industrial con- 
ditions, the problems of the town and the 
city have seemed most insistent ; but now 
the more fundamental problems—the 
problems of the agriculturist—are making 
themselves heard. 

‘*] warn my countrymen,” said Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in his Message on country 
life, ‘“‘that the great recent progress 
made in city life is not a full measure of 
our civilization ; for our civilization rests 
at bottom on the wholesomeness, the 
attractiveness, and the completeness, as 
well as the prosperity, of life in the 
country. The men and women on the 
farms stand for what is fundamentally best 
and most needed in our American life. 
Upon the development of country life 
rests ultimately our ability, by methods of 
farming requiring the highest intelligence, 
to continue to feed and clothe the hungry 
nations; to supply the city with fresh 
blood, clean bodies, and clear brains that 
can endure the terrific strain of modern 
life ; we need the development of men in 
the open country, who will be in the future, 
as in the past, the stay and strength of 
the Nation in time of war, and its guiding 
and controlling spirit in time of peace.” | 

Are we even preserving “the whole- 
someness, the attractiveness, and the com- 
pleteness, as well as the prosperity, of life 
in the country?” No one can read the 
articles on the subject in this issue without 
recognizing the fact that we are wasting 
our resources not only in the soil and its 
products, but in men, women, and children. 
There are at least three channels through 
which the people of America should direct 
their efforts to conserve these resources in 
human beings as well as in things. One 
is the channel of organization ; the second 
is the channel of education ; the third is 
the channel of moral, social, and religious 
leadership. Of the first two channels of 
improvement we shall not here concern 
ourselves ; the writers of the articles on 
farm life have mentioned them. Of the 
third, however, they have scarcely had a 
word to say ; to it, therefore, we wish to 
call our readers’ special attention. 

In the country the church occupies a 
very different position from that which it 
has been compelled to occupy in the city. 
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In the country it is not a survival in the 
midst of an overwhelming commercial 
growth. It is still distmguished, emiment, 
commanding. Its building stands as a 
daily reminder of the distinction between 
righteousness and evil; it embodies the 
aspirations of the community; it is a 
monument to the Unseen. 

The church in the country does not 
feel the competition in good works to 
which the church im the city is subjected. 
Its place is unique. It might be the cen- 
ter of social reorganization, the leader m 
education, and the counselor of the whole 
community. 

Why is it not? Two reasons were 
given at the Conference of the New 
England Country Church Association last 
January. . One was stated by Mr. Chris- 
topher Carson Thurber, of the Church 
Settlement House at Danbury, New 
Hampshire. The reason he gave was 
economic. The country church is suffer- 
ing from the same disease as the country 
community—anzmia. The energetic peo 
ple and the money of the rural regions are 
drained off to the towns. ‘The struggle 
of a village church to keep alive is ser 
ous; amd the struggle of the church in 
the country is still more senous. 
The average salary paid to the coun- 
try mimister is pitifully small. The im 
tellectual tools accessible to the ordinary 
country minister—books—are of very 
limited number. His resources are still 
more immted. Here is the economic rea- 
son. The other reason was stated by 
Mr. Ernest Hamlm Abbott, of The 
Outlook. Im America a Protestant church 
is aclub. A stranger attends its services, 
not as a matter of right, but on invitation. 
In the city this mattefs littl ; for every 
dweller is likely to find somewhere a club 
of his own creed. But in the country the 
church either represents but a portion of 
the community or else it is one among a 
number of ereedal cubs, and is in no 
respect like the public school or the public 
library, an imstitution belonging by nght 
to the whole community. ‘The condition 


of economic impoverishment in which the 
church finds itself and the character of the 
chureh as a ereedal club prevent it ordi- 
narily from being the leader -it ought to 
De. 


President Eliot, of Harvard, speaking 
at that Conference, suggested a remedy. 
This was endowment. Americans cannot, - 
of course, make the church economically 
free and give it standing as a community 
institution by the establishment of a State 
Church ; neither can they well follow the 
Mormon example of tithes. They car, 
however, sustain churches as they sustain 
universities, by endowing them. If some 
undenominational body of trustees, with 
headquarters in some city, could have the 
administration of a fund equal to that of 
the endowment of Harvard, it could, by 
following the plan pursued at Harvard of 
dividing expenses half and half between 
income from endowment and income from 
fees (contributions), place on a firm basis 
a thousand country churches. Such a 
body as the Federal Council of Churches 
or the Federation of Religious Liberals 
would be competent to do this if it had 
the money. It could, without regard to 
denominations, select the most vigorous 
and promising church in a community, and 
by an adequate endowment relieve it from 
the paralyzing struggle for mere existence 
and make it as much a community institu- 
tion aS a university or a public library. 
This is President Eliot’s interpretation of 
the American method. . 

Without waiting for endownent, how- 
ever, the country minister may set his face 
toward that goal—the making of his 
church a community institution. He may 
develop his church as a moral and social 
resource to a share of which every mem- 
ber of the community should have a right. 
He can address his preaching to the whole 
community ; he can make the prayers of 
his church the petitions of the whole com- 
munity. He can further dignity of archi- 
tecture in the building and dignity of wor- 
ship in the services. He can use the 
forces of his church to make the place a 
better place to live in, raore comfortable, 
more wholesome, more beautiful. He can 
do something to lead in reorganizing rural 
society and in adapting the schools to 
rural activities and rural needs. He can 
do all this as a part of the fundamental 
ministry of the church to the spiritual life. 

In influencing the development of coua- 
try life no other institution has the oppor- 
tunity of the country church. 
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THE SPECTATOR 


The Spectator is not a notable musi- 
cian. Yet had it not been for the trifling 
obstacle that the lady had ensconced her- 
self somewhere about the fourteenth story 
of a hotel pueblo, he would have felt 
bound to tender a serenade to Mary 
Anderson Navarro when last she visited 
New York. It might have puzzled her to 
recall the circumstance, yet hers was the 
first voice to welcome the Spectator when, 
a travel-stained wayfarer, he came at 
nightfall into her own little English village 
of Broadway. Six generous miles he had 
footed it through the lovely Evesham 
Valley, between hedges reddened with 
October hips and haws, and as he gained 
at last the edge of the winding village 
street, the hills were swimming in golden 
sunset light. A little knot of people were 
grouped before the village post-office 
(which looked like a stage set for a Shake- 
spearean comedy) listening to music. 
Piano, violin, and voice blended harmo- 
niously on the quiet evening air. And 
they told the Spectator that the piano 
thrilled to no less skillful touch than that 
of Maude Valerie White, that the violin 
was in the hands of Navarro, and that the 
voice was the voice of Mary Anderson 
herself. So that was the Spectator’s wel- 
come to Broadway. - 


8 

The loveliest village in England ? Well, 
the Spectator is in two minds about that. 
In fact, he is inclined to suspect that there 
are at least six loveliest villages in England, 
among which Broadway is certainly not 
least. A delicious little backwater as 
yet untouched by that creeping blight of 
. red brick and slate which is slowly wiping 

_ the picturesque from off the face of Old 
England, its tiny Tudor cottages of creamy 
stone, gray of gable except where moss 
and lichen stain them rich shades of green 
and gold, straggle down two sides of a 
diminutive village green and trail sinuously 
off toward the distant Cotswolds. Thatch 
there is on many a wobbly and hunch- 
backed plastered cottage, and timber there 
is, and here and there a. stately Tudor 
mansion ; but the predominant type is the 
sedate stone cottage with carved drip- 
stones, marvelous old stone chimneys, 
queer little pent-roofs over dcorways, and 
window-lights leaded in every quaint con- 
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ceit imaginable. From end to end of the 
single street not a jarring note. Iron- 
monger, draper, and butcher have accom- 
modated themselves with shop-fronts as 
quaint as the rest. As the Spectator 
looked, a yokel in velveteens strode down 
the village, the carrier’s cart, a Noah’s 
ark on wheels, went rumbling by, followed 
by a basket-chaise of unguessable antiquity. 
A pair of hound-pups set up a clumsy 
gambol on the tiny green. It was so much 
more like Stratford than Stratford itself 
that the Spectator could not but mourn 
that the bard of Avon had the misfortune 
to be born full twelve miles away. 
8 

That Broadway is unsophisticated the 
Spectator would not undertake to say. A 
scandalous modern motor-train runs as 
near as it dares to the quaint old street— 
a great deal too near for the peace of the 
villagers, who find themselves observed 
of too many inquiring Americans. Gone 
are the artists who made the fame of 
Broadway ; gone, that is, all except F. D. 


Millet, who clings stanchly to his ancient — 


house and his precious rehabilitated pri- 
ory. His is the first vine-draped house 
as you enter the village street. But 
although Abbey and Sargent and Alfred 
Parsons have fled before the tourist mob, 
and Morris, Rossetti, and Burne-Jones 
have deserted not only the little tower on 
the hill but the earth as well, Broadway 
can never again be what it was before 
they found it out, a forgotten remnant of 
a rich, forgotten past. : 

“J. Jaques ”’ reads the sign over the 
old curiosity shop midway down the street, 
and though the dealer does of pronounce 
himself “ Jake-kwees,” it is to be feared 
that he is not unaware of the value of a 
fine old Shakespearean patronymic. May- 
be there’s a rifle-range behind the shop 
where worm-holes may be drilled in an- 
tiques with bird-shot after the most 
approved American methods. The Spec- 
tator did not investigate. But he knows 
that an amazing store of antique carved 
chests is always to be found at that tiny 
shop, and that J. Jaques is by no means 
vague about the value of medizeval carvings. 

You must pay, too, if you want the 

sensation of life in the sixteenth-century 
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hostelry, the Lygon Arms. But how 
gloriously worth the price! The Crom- 
well room was bespoken when the Spec- 
tator turned in at the sign-post of the 
bear and crane, so he missed the chance 
to sleep in the bed that once supported 
the mighty limbs of the stiff old Protector. 
And it was a fortunate mischance, for he 
would not willingly have exchanged for 
that stately chamber his own amazing 
room under the eaves. The Lygon Arms 
is one of those delightful houses in which 
no angle is a right angle, and no room on 
a level with any other. ‘The Spectator 
had navigated the wavy old floors, the 
worn old stairs, to his door, whose hand- 
wrought hasps and hinges were in them- 
selves worth the whole price of admission. 
Behold! when he opened that door and 
stood within his chamber he was still at 
the foot of a flight of five steep steps. 
Mounting these, he surveyed the oddest 
room it has ever been his lot to encounter. 
The side walls were barely three feet high. 
The heavily beamed and cross-beamed 
roof slanted in at an angle of forty-five 
degrees. On one side the roof-slant was 
cut by a highly original dormer, mullioned 
with leaded lights. But the chief fascina- 
tion of the room lay in two abortive doors, 
one in the roof and one set high in the 
wall above the practical entrance door of 
the chamber. ‘The Spectator lost no time 
in trying both. The one in the roof defied 
him, though he climbed upon a huge press 
to reach it. When he had risked life and 
limb on a chair balanced crazily over the 
stairway, he contrived to unbolt the other. 
It swung creaking inward upon a delicious, 
dusky Elizabethan garret whose mighty 
rafters might have looked down on who 
knows what passages of high romance | 


The Spectator used to think that if he 
had his dearest wish it would be to fall 
heir to .a storeful of old books. He 
thinks now that he would rather fall heir 
to the Lygon Arms. ‘The happy propri- 
etor of the fine old hostelry—it has had a 
license uninterruptedly since 1540—is 
having a series of enchanting surprises. 
Generations of imbecile landlords have 
syuandered their money upon lath and 
piaster to cover up the magnificent oak 
timbers and casements and fireplaces, and 
the present owner, being a bit of an an- 
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tiquary in his way, is uncovering new 
treasures every day. He showed the 
Spectator how in the smoking-room he 
had just torn out a modern range, dis- 
closing a superb old chimney-place that 
you can stand upright under, with the 
original stone ingle-nook. The bar looked 
like a setting for “She Stoops to Con- 
quer.”” All over the place were broken 
patches in the plaster where the landlord 
had been sounding for old windows or 
other secret treasures. That is a game 
the Spectator itched to take a hand. in 
himself. 


To be sure, since he came away the 
Spectator has heard it rumored that some 
of the reputed “finds” at the Lygon 
Arms have cost the proprietor a pretty 
penny at the antique shop, and that more 
than one modest country inn has given 
up a historic feature that the Lygon 
Arms might be a perfect specimen of 
Elizabethan hotel. All the same he can- 
not conceive a more fascinating pursuit 
than the restoration of an Elizabethan 
house. And if, in her many-gabled house 
under the crimson ivy at the upper end of 
Broadway, Madame Navarro finds any 
such wealth of quaint nooks and corners, 
the Spectator does not marvel that she 
consoles herself for the fascinations of the 
Land of the Free. 


COMMENT ON CURRENT 
BOOKS 


Mr. Weyman has long been 
recognized as a master tale- 

teller. His new book is to be 
his last romance, if we may credit a note 
now going the rounds. Why, we are not 
told, but it certainly cannot be because of 
any supposed falling off in power; for “ The 
Wild Geese ”* is strong in story interest, a 
pitiful but convincing picture of Ireland in 
her worst days of English oppression, hope- 
lessconspiracy, and primitive manners. There 
is character interest also, especially in the 
Colonel who returns from military service in 
Sweden—a gentleman of honor and courage, 
a wonderful swordsman who will not fight a 
duel, a resourceful strategist who checkmates 
the schemes of the wild plotters who would 
involve in ruin his ward, a patriotic Irish girl, 
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ignorant of affairs. Throughout, the story 
has lively action and dramatic suspense. 

Mr. Henry Harland’s posthumous novel, 
“The Royal End,”* has been completed by 
his wife. To say that it is equal in charm to 
“The Cardinal’s Snuff-Box” or “ My Friend 
Prospero” would be a gross exaggeration. 
It is a pleasant tale, not altogether probable 
in every part, not at all well planned as to 
construction, and saved only from medi- 
ocrity in that its conversation is often deli- 
cately humorous. 

A new J/ocale for a plot story has been 
found by Mr. Herman Whitaker in his “ The 
Planter ”*—Mexicosand not the Mexico of 
tourists or archzologists, nor the Mexican 
society of the capital, which has made great 
advances in art, architecture, music, and 
social refinement generally. The author 
gives us rather the life of the far distant 
rubber plantation, the bait wherewith Ameri- 
can sharpers have deluded optimistic share- 
holders. Here the land has been cleared 
from densely overgrown jungle by the toil of 
the contract or convict laborer. Mr. Whitaker 
knows his subject in every detail, as is shown 
in his account of the Yaqui Indian semi- 
slaves, the brutal planter, and the young 
American superintendent who establishes 
decent labor conditions, defeats the machina- 
tions of the swindling financiers who try to 
make him their tool, faces and in the end 
defeats the brutal planter—and of course 
wins the beautiful Mexican girl! The book 
is decidedly alive, and has a double interest— 
as a picture ofa country and people of which 
we know little, but which abound in romantic 
phases, and as a story of action. But it 
must be added that the author would do well 
to restrain the exuberance of his style, and 
that there are in his story some errors of 
taste and sometimes a perfervid sensational- 
ism in plot. 

In “Houses of Glass” Helen Mackay 
presents finished impressionistic bits of Paris 
life. Some of the sketches are sad, some 
are painful, none are rich with humor, 
although one feels that the author has a sense 
of humor. But nearly all are infused with 
Parisian atmospheric feeling, and not a few 
touch vital human emotions. The literary 
artistry of the book is ofa distinctly high 
order. Fitly, the outward dress of the volume 
is agreeably and exactly of the Paris mode. 

The links of civil, military, and mission 
service bind England and India very closely 
together. Anglo-Indian life is a fruitful field 


1 The Royal End. By Henry Harland. Dodd, Mead & 
Co., New York. 
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for English novel writers, and many good 
stories are written about it. -Alice Perrin’s 
tale called “Idolatry”* ranks well in this 
group. While no attempt is made to probe 
very deeply into native regions, any one who 
knows India from a foreign point of view 
will find many occasions for smiles and cor- 


roborating remarks as he reads these lifelike 


pages. Anne Crivener, reared by a selfish, 
worldly grandmother of good family in Eng- 
land, finding herself penniless, deliberately 
goes to India to secure as a husband a former 
suitor who has inherited wealth since her 
rejection of his offer-~ Her connection with 
the family of an old missionary gives her the 
coveted opportunity, and she soon finds her- 
self established in the mission compound ar 
Sika, looking over the wall for the army 
officer she seeks. Each set of English peo- 
ple in the little foreign colony is admirably in- 
dicated. The chapters descriptive of the days 
passed tehind the walls of the native fort 
fairly bring to the memory the strange, indi- 
vidual scent of India’s air, spices, smoke of 
cooking fires, and undefined odors that quick- 
en the pulse and awaken desire to return to 
that enchanted land. 

Mrs. Steel has again made use of her 
intimate knowledge of India to construct a 
romance called “ A Prince of Dreamers.”* 
The verb construct is used with intention, as 
the novel is not closely woven, nor does it 
grow before the reader’s eyes. The time 
chosen is the latter part of the sixteenth 
century, and a slender connection between 
Elizabeth of England and the Great Mogul 
Akbar runs throughout. While there is 
much of truth in the gorgeous picture of 
court life and its environment of bazaar ex 
istence, the same fault that was apparent in 
Mrs. Steel’s history of India is evident here. 
Certainly modern English colloquialisms had 
no place among the subjects of Queen Eliza- 
beth, and even more repugnant is it to every 
artistic feeling to find Mohammeédans and 
Hindus of Akbar’s stately time talking such 
stuff. It seems impossible for this writer to 
free her mind or her writing from an in 
grained Western modernism. She knows 
much of India, but she does not seem to feel 
it. The figure of Akbar stands out well, the 
courtiers about him are of the accepted 
assorted variety—crafty and loyal. Most 
faithful of all is the woman who claims the 
privilege of her ancestors and becomes the 
recognized Charan, or defender of the King’s 
honor. The story of this defense, her abso 
lute devotion to the King, first because of a 
lofty, impersonal faithfulness and then from 
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the awakening to the love that overwhelms 
her woman’s heart, and the final scene of her 
sacrifice, all these give scope for much vivid 
word-painting. But, as in former novels by 
this author, there is a certain confusion, a 
lack of simple clearness, that annoys and 
hampers the reader. The same material used 
with a true feeling for the period might be 
made into a noble romance. 

The sugar-planting region of Louisiana is 
the background, carefully painted in detail, of 
a novel by Nevil G. Henshaw.' There can 
be no question of the truth of the picture, 
though its composition at times seems some- 
what ill-proportioned. “ Aline of the Grand 
Woods,” the little orphan girl left by her 
father in the care of a “ Cajun” laborer, 
grows up in innocence and great beauty. 
The bad man of the story is very bad indeed, 
only rendered human by his handsome face 
and gusts of selfish repentance. The store- 
keeper, the good priest, the unselfishly de- 
voted cripple, and the old Arcadian, Telasse, 
are well drawn. How little Aline at last, 
after much hardship and tragic possibilities, 
comes to her own, must be left to the author 
to relate. 

A dear little boy called Jimbo* was put 
under the care of a governess who was 
engaged to cure him of his nonsense, being 
ofa practical mind herself. The imaginative 
child was terribly frightened, and received 
an injury that threw him into delirium. The 
author of the story, Algernon Blackwood, 
writes with much charm and clearness, but 
the painful theme, including the vision of 
expiation seen by the child in his illness, 
cannot redeem the book from its unpleasant 
and morbid atmosphere. We do not believe 
it is fit for children to read, nor do we imagine 
its lesson would be very effective among 
matter-of-fact grown-ups who need the warn- 
ing contained in it. 

The author of “Wee MacGregor” won 
great favor by his vivid portrayal of Glas- 
gow middle-class life, and the mingled humor 
and pathos of the little boy’s story. Ina 
new novel, “ Whither Thou Goest,”? Mr. 
Bell is more ambitious, and in many ways 
shows a deeper knowledge of life and its 
intricacies. The characters are real, and we 
feel a personal attraction or repulsion for 
each one—which implies good work by the 
author. Especially appealing is the son with 
scientific interests, forced to take up his 
father’s business upon his death and strug- 
a along under a burden too heavy for him 
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and for which he was not responsible. His 
frantic efforts to free the old concern from 
its debts leads him into a path so often pur- 
sued by others as not to be regarded as 
especially dishonorable. He deliberately 
sets out to win an heiress in order to save 
the family fortunes, his whole nature pro- 
testing meanwhile. The heiress is the cen- 
tral figure in the story—a Scotch girl whose 
youth has been devoted to a recluse father, 
and who finds herself mistress of a large for- 
tune upon his sudden death. The story is 
not on ordinary lines; it is most skillfully 
constructed and includes a variety of charac- 
ters which make it bright and unfailingly 
entertaining. 
The unreasonable prejudices 
which some good church peo- 
ple entertain against church 
advertising should be dispelled by Mr. 
Stelzle’s sagacious and instructive book on 
this subject.’ There are right methods that 
commend themselves, and they are here set 
forth with point and plentiful illustration by 
one who understands human nature, and how 
to appeal to it without lowering the dignity 
of religion. Mr. Stelzle might very fitly have 
quoted upon his title-page Jesus’ words to 
the Galilean fishermen, “Come ye after me, 
and I will make you to become fishers of 
men;” just that is the design of this book. 
Its practical suggestions so cover the whole 
subject of advertising as to be valuable to 
all business men, though especially addressed 
to churches that have neglected this branch 
of their own business. 


Fifty years filled with dra- 
matic events make up the 
half-century of Canadian 
history reviewed by Mr. Bradley in his 
latest work,* a sequel to his “Fight with 
France for North America.” It was dis 
tinctly a period of formation, a period of 
anxiety and unrest, with Canada first of all 
involved in the struggle of the American 
colonies to achieve their independence, then 
hard put to provide for the loyalists who 
flocked in by thousands after the Revolu- 
tion, and finally menaced by armed invasion 
in the War of 1812. On the constitutional 
side it witnessed the turmoil and stress inci- 
dental to the pacification of a subjugated 
alien people and the establishment ofa stable 
Government; and economically it beheld a 
development fairly comparable with the re- 
cent opening up of Canada West. All these 
phases of the half-century are fully treated 
by Mr. Bradley in vigorous and fluent fash- 
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ion. Quite evidently he has had access to 
sources of information not commonly utilized 
by previous historians, and in many re- 
spects—particularly in his study of the set- 
tlement of Upper Canada by the loyalists— 
he appreciably extends our knowledge of the 
subject. But it is equally obvious that he is 
too frequently under the influence of a par- 
tisanship that renders him an untrustworthy 
guide. As between the French and English 
Canadians in the crucial period precedent to 
the Quebec Act, he is uncompromisingly on 
the side of the French; and as between both 
French and English Canadians and their 
neighbors to the south, he consistently main- 
tains an attitude unpleasantly reminiscent of 
the bitternesses of the time, and quite un- 
worthy a modern historian. This is the more 
to be regretted since otherwise the work is a 
really meritorious production and one with 
which all students of Canadian history should 
be acquainted. 


Mrs. Levering’s Historic In- 
inpiANa Giana ”* is described by its pub- 

- lishers as “a brief account of 
what is most memorable, striking, and pic- 
turesque in the past and present-day history 
of Indiana.” This description scarcely does 
justice to it, for not only is it most detailed 
with regard to all matters relating specifically 
to the Hoosier State, but it also deals compre- 
hensively with much bearing more generally 
on the opening up of the entire Middle West. 
This is particularly true of the chapters on 
the conquest of the northwest posts by 
George Rogers Clark, the customs and man- 
ners of the pioneers, the religious, social, 
and economic characteristics of border life, 
and the routes by which the first settlers 
made their way from the seaboard to In- 
diana. No one could desire a more informa- 
tive review of the conditions attending the 
transformation of the “western country” 
from an Indian-infested wilderness into a 
region of prosperous and progressive com- 
monwealths. The optimism, the courage, 
the energy and dogged perseverance of the 
border folk—all the fine traits which made 
them so phenomenally successful and en- 
abled them to leave so rich an inheritance to 
their descendants—are admirably delineated. 
Among the chapters concerned more dis- 
tinctly with Indiana affairs, perhaps the most 
interesting are those on the social experi- 
ments of George Rapp and Robert Owen at 
New Harmony, and on Indiana’s contribu- 
tions to American literature and art, even 
though it must be said that Mrs. Levering is 
scarcely at her best when she assumes the 
critic’s r6le. She would be more convincing 
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were she less uniformly eulogistic. Other 
chapters describe, in an entertaining way, 
the resources. the economic progress, the 
educational development, and the public 
institutions of the State. The book has a 
good index, and some fifty excellent illustra- 
tions from photographs and drawings. 


“A Shakespeare Word- 
Book,” by John F oster, 

is a glossary of the ar. 
chaic forms and different uses of words 
employed by the dramatist, the purpose of 
the editor being to bring together the most 
trustworthy information on the use made by 
Shakespeare of words in their different set- 
tings, and to put into the hands of the stu. 
dent an aid to assist him in arriving at the 
exact meaning of these different uses in their 
different settings. Not only was the Eng- 
lish language in Shakespeare’s time in what 
may be called a fluid condition, and subject 
very largely to the genius and taste of the 
individual writer, but Shakespeare took the 
greatest liberty with all the materials of every 
kind which came in his way. His vocabw 
lary is believed to be the largest of any used 
by an English writer of the first rank. It is 
also an unusual vocabulary, including many 
words which he used but once and excluding 
many words which to a modern reader would 
have seemed absolutely essential for his 
purposes. The convenience of this volume 
will therefore be apparent. It is a summary 
of the conclusions which scholars have 
reached regarding the varied uses of Eng- 
lish words in the Shakespearean plays, with 
abundant illustrations of those uses. 


Some day some one will 
grasp the opportunity af- 
forded by a simple but 
vivid narration, as accurate as possible, of 
the Medici tragedies. It should begin as 
far back as 1342, when the first beheading of 
a Medici is recorded, and come down through 
the direct line of the great Cosimo and the 
later line of the Medici Grand Dukes of 
Tuscany to Gian Gastone, the last of his 
line. He died in 1737. The grand duchy 
then passed to the house of Lorraine, and, 
barring the Napoleonic usurpation (1796- 
1814), continued in the Lorraine family, as 
represented by the collateral Hapsburgs, 
until 1859. In that year Victor Emanuel 
brought it under his sovereignty. To a very 
great degree the history of Florence is bound 
up with the history of the Medici family. It 
is a long, rich history. To tell it in full 
would require a library of volumes. To tell 
certain picturesque incidents requires but 
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one volume. The text could hardly be other 
than full of color, if the story were told with 
greatest simplicity. All that the reader asks 
is that it shall be told with such simplicity. 
In his “ Tragedies of the Medici,”* Mr. 
Edgcumbe Staley shows how not to do it! 
He has deliberately chosen to mingle ficti- 
tious elements with the real elements of a 
historical narrative surely quite picturesque 
enough not toneed such addition. He may 
think that he has a good precedent in the 
“ Médicis "and “ Une Année Aa Florence” by 
Alexandre Dumas theelder. But who reads 
those Dumas books if he can read, on the 
one hand, genuine straightforward history, 
and, on the other, such pure romance as 
Dumags own Valois tales? What Mr. Staley 
calls “ the conventional conceits of the ordi- 
nary historian” are the principles of histor- 
ical integrity as laid down by Freeman, 
Gardiner, or other men who have written 
books precious because their writers have 
aimed at getting as close as possible to the 
facts. Mr. Staley’s “decorative features” 
simply spoil his book. 


Professor Calvin Thomas, 
of Columbia University, 
whose edition of “ Faust” 
in the original is a standard text-book, has 
written a very readable “ History of German 
Literature.”* He has succeeded in the diffi- 
cult task of telling the story of a thousand 
years in a volume of four hundred pages 
without sacrificing interest to condensation. 
His point of view is sympathetic without 
any sacrifice of critical quality. No man 
could have as much humor as Professor 
Thomas and fail to have that sense of rela- 
tive values which is the soul of humor. It 
would not be easy to find so authoritative a 
history of a literature written in so informal 
a style. There are passages in this book 
which will greatly shock the average German 
scholar; and in a few cases it will not be 
entirely free from the criticism of less aca- 
demic readers. But so many literary his- 
tories are conventional, dry-as-dust records 
that the raciness and general breeziness of 
this volume are full of refreshment. Dr. 
Thomas combines freshness of feeling and 
freedom of style with sound scholarship, as 
does Professor Lounsbury. It was not an 
easy task to tell the story of a literature 
which had one great culminating period after 
long, dreary wastes of deadly-dull writing, 
with littke oases of romantic or religious 
feeling in the far background ; but this story 
Professor Thomas has succeeded in making 
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coherent, and has illuminated it with vital 
touches throughout. The Minnesingers, the 
Reformation in its literary aspect, the great 
age which began with Lessing and Herder 
and ended with the era of Romanticism, and 
the movement of the last half of the nine- 
teenth century, are told in good perspective. 
The characterizations of the greater men— 
Lessing, Herder, Goethe, Schiller, Winckel- 
mann, Heine—are very much to the point; 
and if the reader occasionally differs from 
the historian, he does not fail to perceive 
that he is dealing with a man who has sound 
reasons for his opinion. Altogether this 
must be counted one of the most readable 
and useful of the many literary histories of 
recent years. 


In their alarm at the spread of 
Socialist theories as a threat- 
ening element in national politics, our British 
cousins welcome a strong ally from France, 
where the same peril is looming. “ Col- 
lectivism,”'a term dating from 18384, is the 
author’s name for what is known by us as the 
political Socialism of Mr. Debs. He distin- 
guishes, however, between limited and un- 
limited collectivism, the former content with 
State ownership of the natural sources of 
wealth, the railways, and certain large indus- 
tries. The revolutionary Socialism which 
proposed reformation by hurricane he finds 
already dead or dying, survived only by “a 
medley of obscure ideas.” Its successors, 
aiming at gradual conquest, are seen in mu- 
nicipal socialism, “one of the gravest and 
most insidious maladies which now threaten 
modern civilization,” and in the project of 
bleeding capitalism to death by progressive 
taxation. The destructive criticism of So- 
cialist sophistries with which American 
economists have familiarized us is here 
pointed with European instances and statis- 
tics, and with glimpses at the seamy side of 
French democracy. That a moral and eco- 
nomical transformation of society is to come 
isnot questioned. But it is to be effected 
more surely and safely by slowly operating 
causes now at work than by the intervention 
of the State; “all that collectivism can 
promise in this direction is equally attainable 
under the existing social organization.” 
The most vital problem of all—whether 
great cities like New York could be as well 
supplied with daily food by a Socialist bu- 
reaucracy as by individual enterprise working 
as automatically as gravitation—is admitted 
to be doubtful even by the present oracle 
of of collectivism, Schaffle’s “ Quintessence of 
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Socialism,” a work indorsed by the whole 
body of Social Democrats in Germany. 


The appearance of the sec- 
ond volume’ of a work 
which, for the next quarter- 
century at least, churchmen of all creeds will 
recognize as a standard source of informa- 
tion, requires no repetition of what was said 
on the appearance of its predecessor—for 
which see The Outlook of October 17, 1908. 
Its interdenominational and -cosmopolitan 
character is apparent in the signatures to 
most of its eleven hundred articles, to all the 
more important of them. Its impartial char- 
acter appears in the treatment of such sub- 
jects as Biblical Criticism and F. C. Baur 
with his successors in the later Tiibingen 
school of critics. Its due regard to divergent 
opinions appears in the treatment of Capital 
Punishment by two contributors. Its sym- 
pathy with what used to be called “ progress- 
ive orthodoxy ” is apparent in the article 
on Horace Bushnell. The hundred pages 
given to the Bible and immediately related 
subjects measure up well to the large atten- 
tion now given them. Such subjects as 
Bulgaria and Canada, with the religious his- 
tory and statistics given, illustrate the range 
and the accuracy of the information here 
brought together—varied, ample, and author- 
itative. The enlarged department of biog- 
raphy has been made very attractive. The 
article on Calvin and Calvinism will receive 
special attention in this quadricentennial 
year since the reformer’s birth. It might 
well have been supplemented by a briefer 
one with a broader outlook, not claiming 
that “the future, as the past, of Christianity 
itself is bound up with the fortunes of Calvin- 
ism,” but distinguishing the permanent from 
the transient in Calvin’s influence on Chris- 
tian thought. 


THE NEW 
SCHAFF-HERZOG 


Miss Sophie Jewett has made 
a new rendering of the old 
English poem, “ The Pearl,”* in the meter 
of the original. This bit of ancient verse is 
preserved in manuscript in the British 
Museum, with three other anonymous poems, 
apparently by the same author, “ Cleanness,” 
“ Patience,” “Sir Gawayne and the Green 
Knight.” Miss Jewett is of opinion that 
the writer was a native of the northwestern 
section of England, that he lived in the 
second half of the fourteenth century, that 
he was a man of education, both religious 
and secular, of aristocratic breeding, of an 
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-emotional and spiritual nature, and gifted 


with imagination and a love of the beautiful. 
“The Pearl” in its original form is more 
difficult than Chaucer in. his original form, 
because the Northwest Midland dialect in 
which it was written bristles with difficulties 
for modern students. The poem bears the 
signs of the Middle Age spirit—pathos, 
excess of moralization, maxims, theological 
subtleties and symbolism, personification of 
natural virtues—but it has also a charming 
background of forest, running water, hillside, 
and great winged birds; and one hears in it 
that note of inward experience, curiously 
overlaid with the conventions, both formal 
and religious, of the Middle Age habit of 
thought. “The Pearl” was translated some 
fifteen years ago by Mr. Israel Gollancz, 
with the original and the translation on oppo- 
site pages, and with a long critical introduc- 
tion. Miss Jewett does not present so elabo- 
rate an apparatus; but she puts the poem 
into very convenient form for modern read- 
ers. A single verse will show its quality 
and manner: 
In beauty shone each fair hillside 
With crystal cliffs in shining row, 
While bright woods everywhere abide, 
Their boles as blue as indigo; 
Like silver clear the leaves spread wide, 
That on each spray thick-quivering grow; 
If a flash of light across them glide, 
With shimmering sheen they gleam and glow; 
The gravel on the ground below 
Seemed precious pearls of Orient; 
The sunbeams did but darkling show, 
So gloriously those beauties blent. 


“Pragmatism is one of the 
signs of the times.” As a 
newly fashioned and spread- 
ing form of philosophy its merit is in its 
healthy protest against divorcing truth and 
knowledge from the issues of practical life. 
Thus it corresponds to the reaction in the 
field of religion against the divorce of creeds 
from conduct. Yet it is possible for the 
pendulum to.swing too far, and in protest 
against an excessive intellectualism to sac 
rifice clear and consistent thinking. Writing 
as a friendly critic of the pragmatist philoso 
phy expounded by Professors Dewey and 
James and Dr. Schiller, Professor Pratt’ 
undertakes to show the general reader, cap 
tivated by their claims, the real vagueness, 
inconsistency, and contradictoriness of these 
claims when analyzed. Although prag- 
matism has been acclaimed as helpful to 
religious interests, he, at first “an enthusi- 
astic pragmatist ” until he penetrated to what 
it really meant, finds it to be essentially “a 
philosophy of skepticism,” at least for the 
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“tough-minded” pragmatist. Professor 
James’s other class of thinkers, the “ tender- 
minded,” are regarded as buoyed up from 
skepticism by good non-pragmatic beliefs. 
This critique, lucid, keen, kindly, and. in- 
gratiating itself by its bright and genial style, 
deserves to be read as widely as the three 
or four volumes by distinguished but dis- 
cordant pragmatists which thus far have 
exclusively occupied whatever of public 
attention has been attracted to their showy 
philosophy. 


The thirty important years 
1840-1870 form the period 
covered by the eleventh 
volume of the “Cambridge Modern His- 
tory.”* It was an epoch characterized by 
violent international and civic disturbances, 
often revolutionary in their nature, but above 
all things symptomatic of the growing spirit 
of nationality. Apart from the colossal 
struggle of our Civil War, which is not 
touched on in the volume, the most prominent 
single fact was undoubtedly the unification 
of Germany, accomplished only through the 
stress of two great wars. But in the rise, 
decline, and fall of the Second Empire in 
France; in Kossuth’s futile uprising in Hun- 
gary; in the more successful movement to 
effect the liberation and unity of Italy; in 
the achievement of Swiss federal unity; in 
the progress of Parliamentary reform and 
other liberalizing tendencies in Great Britain, 
and in the opening up of Japan to Western 
civilization, it offered much to arrest the 
attention and employ the labors of the his- 
torian. In fact, there is probably no other 
volume in this monumental work so packed 
with information of interest and value to the 
modern reader. As always, care has been 
taken to intrust the treatment of the various 
subjects to competent hands, and with few 
exceptions the thirty or more co operating 
authors have acquitted themselves well. 
Perhaps the most thoroughly informative 
chapters are those by Professor Bourgeois 
on the fall of constitutionalism in France 
and the genesis of the Second Empire; by 
Professors Meinecke, Friedjung, and Roloff 
on German affairs; by Dr. Ward and the 
late Sir Spencer Walpole on the English his- 
tory of the period; by the late Professor 
Masi on the progress of Italy; by Dr. Albert 
Thomas on the history of France during the 
Second Empire, and by Sir E. M. Satow on 
the history of China and Japan. The Eng- 
lish literature of the thirty years under review 
is ably, if somewhat Pp treated by 
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Mr. H. Walker, of St. David's College, with 
emphasis on Carlyle, Newman, Tennyson, 
and Browning. “ The most striking charac- 
teristic of the age,” declares Mr. Walker, 
“is the pervasiveness of romance, which 
molded thought through Carlyle and religion 
through Newman.” And of Tennyson he. 
says: “Except Carlyle, no one did more 
to form the period, and few were more sensi- 
tively responsive to its influence.” 


The life of Carla Wencke- 
bach is a fascinating portrait- 
biography of a fascinating 
woman. It is more portrait than biography. 
Carla Wenckebach’s life was not remarkably 
eventful. A governess in England and in 
Russia, a teacher in America, and finally the 
head of the German Department in Wellesley 
College, the interest in her life lies in her 
inward experiences; in what she was rather 
than inwhat she did. Miss Miiller interprets 
Carla Wenckebach’s life as “a life which, 
though it may not be as truly typical as it is 
markedly individual, nevertheless represents 
a type of seemingly increasing prominence— 
that of the woman in whose mental make-up 
sex does not appear to be of prime and 
decisive importance. I do not refer to the 
mannish woman—that ephemeral product of 
hybrid civilization—but to the woman whose 
instincts and interests are intellectual rather 
than domestic; one who marries if ‘Ae man 
comes her way, but otherwise ‘hunts’ con- 
genial activity in preference to man or 
motherhood.” This characterization falls in 
with Carla Wenckebach’s own interpretation. 
“] am afraid that neither of us quite fits in 
with our century, or, living as wé do in our 
time, that we ought to have been born men 
instead of women. . . . I just #égh/, perhaps, 
be a regularly appointed professor at some 
great and glorious university.” Very shortly 
after the writing of that sentence she was a 
regularly appointed professor at “ some great 
and glorious university,” namely, Wellesley 
College; and the method of her selection was 
as characteristic of Miss Freeman, the presi- 
dent of the college, as her meeting the extraor- 
dinary test to which she was subjected was 
characteristic of Miss Wenckebach. She 
was born to be a teacher. She saw clearly 
the difference between being a scholar and 
being a teacher, and teaching was the end of 
her life, and scholarship only the means to 
that end. She was thoroughly German. She 
had the German passion for scholarship, yet 
could counsel her friend to “ beware of boring 
your students by an over-insistence on ground- 
work or detail, which, constituted as they are, 


"1 Carla W By Margarethe . 
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they cannot but resent as unnecessary ped- 
antry.” She had the German type of rever- 
ence and sense of order. The religious 
prayer-meeting of New England did not 
appeal to her, yet, coming into a college in 
New England, dominated by the New Eng- 
land religious spirit, she was able to adapt 
herself to the conditions. There is no inci- 
dent in the book more characteristic of her 
entertaining quality than this: “The free 
display of religious feeling at the prayer- 
meetings is generally rather shocking to Ger- 
mans. ‘How could you go to them?’ an 
astonished friend asked Fraulein Wencke- 
bach, on hearing that once upon a time she 
had frequented them regularly. ‘Oh,’ she 
answered somewhat apologetically, ‘it was 
such fun to hear Alice chat with the Lord.’” 
To us there is no type of literature more 
interesting than a real biography of a real 
personality. To those who have a liking for 
such literature this book can be commended 
as both entertaining and inspirational. 


8 
PUBLIC OPINION 


Mr. Roosevelt’s edi- 
torial articles on Social- 
ism, entitled “Where We Cannot Work 
with Socialists,” and “ Where We Can Work 
with Socialists,” have called forth a number 
of letters from Socialists and others. The 
first of these two editorials in particular im- 
pelled a number of {writers to come to the 
defense of Socialism. From these letters we 
select one which is at once the clearest, the 
most persuasive, and the most authoritative. 
The writer, Mr. Morris Hillquit, will be 
recognized by all members of the Socialist 
party as competent to state what Socialism 
is and what it is not. He is not only a mem- 
ber of the party, but has been a candidate 
for Representative in Congress from the 
Ninth District of New York. He is also the 
author of the book “Socialism in Theory 
and Practice,” which The Outlook reviewed 
in an editorial published last week. As was 
stated in that editorial, by the way, Mr. 
Roosevelt in his first article condemned only 
that group of Socialists which he called ex- 
treme or advanced. Mr. Hillquit’s letter is 
as follows : 


WHAT IS SOCIALISM ? 


As one of the half a million citizens of this 
country who are proud to style themselves 
“ Socialists,” I ask you to give me space for 
a few brief observations suggested by Mr. 
Roosevelt’s recent arraignment of Socialism 
in the editorial columns of your magazine. 

We, Socialists, realize that our philosophy 
is not the final word of wisdom, and that our 
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movement is not perfect in its make-up or 
infallible in its methods. We know that 
both are capable of improvement, and as a 


‘rule we rather court than resent criticism. 


But the criticism, in order to be fruitful, must 
be directed against Socialism, good or bad, 
but such as it really is, and not against a 
mere phantom. 

And, contrary to the assertion of your dis- 
tinguished contributing editor that “ Social- 
ism is a wide and a loose term, and self-styled 
Socialists are of many and different types,” 
we contend that the Socialist philosophy is 
quite definite, that the Socialist movement 
is practically uniform, and that the true nature 
of both can be readily ascertained and 
clearly defined. 

There are approximately thirty to forty 
million adherents of Socialism in the world, 
and the Socialist literature in all languages 
comprises several thousand books and pam- 
phlets. The Socialist movement is composed 
of persons of all conceivable types, and the 
writers on Socialism represent all shades of 
thought connected or unconnected with So- 
cialism proper. 

It is, therefore, hardly just to base one’s 
judgment of the character and aims of the 
Socialist movement upon the private conduct 
of a few individual Socialists, or on the 
obiter dicta of a few writers on Socialism of 


‘doubtful authoritativeness. 


When we discuss Socialism, we generally 
have in mind the Socialism of the active 
Socialist movement, and not the insignificant 
individual variations of it. That movement 
is represented in each country by an organ- 
ized party with a definite and explicit plat- 
form and programme, and these platforms 
programmes, identical in all substan- 
tial points, are the indisputable expression 
of the views, aims, and methods of the Social 
ist movement. 

To avoid all possible misconceptions, the 
Socialist Party of the United States has 
formally summarized the objects of the 
Socialist movement in the following terse 
definition: 

“ Socialism is the modern movement of the 
working class to abolish the private owner- 
ship in the social means of production and 
distribution, and to substitute for it a system 
of industry collectively owned and democrat- 
ically managed for the benefit of the whole 
people.” 

This is the Socialism of the Socialist party 
and of the Socialist movement. Socialism 
is chargeable with all that is expressly affi 
in or can be legitimately inferred from this 
statement. Itisnot responsible for anything 
else. 
And this definition is a complete refutation 
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of the main counts in Mr. Roosevelt's indict- 
ment of Socialism, namely : 

1. Zhat Socialists “must necessarily be 
bitterly hostile to religion and morality.” 
Socialism is primarily a movement for indus- 
trial reform, and is not concerned with re- 
ligious beliefs or domestic relations. Mr. 
Roosevelt cites the case of a prominent 
Socialist (as it happens, a man of absolute 
purity of character), who obtained a decree 
of divorce from his first wife and married a 
second time. Such occurrences have been 
known to happen even to some prominent 
Republicans and Democrats, and, on the 
whole, the conjugal lives of the Socialists are 
at least as happy and conventionally moral 
as those of the average man and woman. 

2. That Socialism advocates a system 
wherein “each man shall have equal remu- 
nevation with every other man, no matter 
whal work ts done.” Socialism advocates 
nothing of the kind. It is opposed to the 
system which permits the socia/ means of 
production, upon which the very life of the 
population depends, to be owned and man- 
aged by private individuals for private profit. 
It demands that the nation itself should 
manage its main industries for the benefit of 
the whole people, and it stands for the elimi- 
nation of the huge workless incomes which 
represent the tolls levied by the idle classes 
upon the labor of the industrious. But So- 
cialism recognizes that the wealth of the 
nation is created by mental as well as by man- 
ual labor, that organization and direction are 
important factors in industry, and that the 
individual contributions of the workers to 
the general stock of national wealth differ in 
degree and quality. The Socialists fully 
realize that so long as the national wealth 
shall remain limited, its distribution will of 
necessity be unequal, and the remuneration 
of each worker will be determined by his 
merit. The doctrine that “all wealth is pro- 
duced by manual labor” and “should be 
handed over every day to the laborer” was 
born in the inventive minds of anti-Socialist 
critics of the Mallock type, and never had 
any place in the philosophy of Socialism. 

3. That Socialism is“ blind to everything 
except the merely material side of life.” Of 
the three principal “ propounders” of the 
grossly materialistic brand of Socialism 
mentioned by Mr. Roosevelt, Proudhon, 
Lassalle, and Marx, the former was an 
irreconcilable opponent of Socialism, Las- 
salle was the first man to preach to the 
working classes of Germany the value of 
education and culture in his masterly book 
on “Science and the Working Class,” and 
Marx was all his life long an active organizer 
and promoter of study clubs for workers. 
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The Socialist movement is largely educa- 
tional in its character, and the Socialists 
value the social, moral, and spiritual improve- 
ment of the race very highly. But they 
attach the more immediate importance to 
economic reform because they realize that 
purely ethical sermons must fail in a society 
based on blind competitive war between 
man and man; in a society in which the 
rich are entirely engrossed in the mad race 
for greater wealth, and the poor are too 
much absorbed in the daily struggle for food 
and shelter to cultivate the finer sides of life. 
4. That Socialism,“ when it is tried,” leads 
to “ immorality, licentiousness, and murder- 
ous violence.” The French Revolution of 
the end of the eighteenth century, to which 
Mr. Roosevelt refers, had nothing to do with 
Socialism. As a matter of fact, the Socialist 
movement had not yet appeared and even 
the term “Socialism” had not yet been 
coined at that period. The excesses of 1792 
were but a phase of the struggle of the young 
capitalist class of France against the feudal 
aristocracy of that time. Nor was the Com- 
mune of 1871 a Socialist experiment in any 
sense. It was the result of a spontaneous 
rising of the population of Paris against the 
reactionary national government of France. 
Towards the end of its brief career a few 
Socialists were intrusted with responsible 
positions in the administration of the Com- 
mune, and their official careers were marked 
by great efficiency, courage, and honesty. 
They did not “act together with the anar- 
chists and nihilists." The former had no 
part in the Paris Commune, the latter were 
not yet in existence. | 
Socialism was not “tried” in 1792 or in 
1871 or at any other time. Socialism is so 
far only a movement. As an ideal of social 
organization it represents a future phase of 
civilization. It can no more be said that 
Socialism has been tried than it can be said 
that the twenty-first century has been tried. 
Morris 


I note that Professor Starr, 
of Chicago University, has 
widely published his opin- 
ion that Mr. Roosevelt will never return to the 
United States alive, because of his tempera- 
ment and the fact that he is beyond fifty 
years of age. May I be permitted to enter 
my protest against this, to me, unreason- 
able statement? The professor’s opinion will 
have but little weight with the very large 
number of men, and some women, who dur- 
ing recent years have traveled or lived in 
tropical Africa, either as hunters or in the 
interests of exploration, science, pleasure, 
Christian missions, commerce, or as repre- 
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sentatives of one of several governments. It 
is true that in new countries, especially in 
the tropics, uncertainties as to health and life 
are somewhat accentuated, especially when 
the means of travel are poor, the time of the 
year unfavorable, and also when there is 
lack of proper food, attendants, camping 
equipments, medical knowledge or advice; 
or when there is but little common sense 
used in caring for one’s self. But where all 
these conditions are at their best, as will be 
the case with the Smithsonian African Ex- 
pedition of which Mr. Roosevelt is the chief 
personality, the dangers are reduced to the 
minimum. To intimate that Mr. Roosevelt 
will be so lacking in self-control as to endan- 
ger his health and life isabsurd. It is a type 
of criticism unworthy of a man of Professor 
Starr’s profession and standing. 

In May, 1896, not quite thirteen years ago, 
I was elected a Bishop of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church for Africa, and in the 
following December began my work in 
Liberia, within a few degreés of the equator, 
and in a region admitted to be one of the 
most unhealthy in tropical Africa. I had 
then passed the seventh month of my fifty- 
fifth year. The Methodist episcopacy is not 
diocesan, so my work included the care of 
missions already established in Liberia, on 
the lower Congo (a very unhealthy region), 
and in Angola on the west coast; and also 
explorations and extension of the work in 
Portuguese East Africa and Rhodesia, all 
in the tropics; as well as opening missions 
along the Mediterranean. I have traveled 
much during these years in tropical Africa. 
One trip, I recall, included over six hundred 
miles by hammock, with very moderate 
equipment. I have had the African fever a 
dozen times ; but I doubt if I have ever been 
in as much danger of death on that continent 
as when I had the yellow fever in New 
Orleans in 1870, and again in 1873, or when 
carried off a steamer when supposed to be 
dying with the cholera near the Gulf of 
Mexico. I am returning to Africa soon, and 
expect to give several years more to that 
continent, to which my life has been conse- 
crated. I know several men beyond fifty 
who have traveled in tropical Africa more 
years than I have, and as a rule under more 
difficult conditions. 

Mr. Roosevelt, on his trip from New York 
to Mombasa, will travel in first-class steamers 
with every modern convenience. Then he 
has six hundred and fifty miles on a well- 
equipped railway; then by steamer across 
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Victoria Nyanza, and then by caravan north- 
ward to the sources of the Nile, and on down 
the valley of that ancient river to Cairo. 
Except when he goes on his hunting expedi- 
tions, he will not be out of telegraphic com- 
munication with Oyster Bay. True, the 
great changes in manner of living and the 
experiences incident to hunting and caravan 
travel will expose Mr. Roosevelt to addi- 
tional dangers from climate and accident ; 
but many men have traveled over the same 
ground with not a tithe of his equipment 
and returned in safety. My protest against 
Professor Starr’s giving out his positive state- 
ment that the ex-President will probably not 
return alive is because the probabilities are 
all just the opposite, as proved by the expe- 
rience of many others; and because the 
hygienic conditions in the regions he will 
visit have vastly improved in recent years. 
His equipment for African travel has per- 
haps never been equaled, not excepting that 
of the Hon. Winston Churchill, a member of 
the British Cabinet, who recently traveled in 
the same section of the continent. 
J. H. HARTZELL, 
(Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
for Africa.) 
Your correction in issue of 
March 20 of the statement 
that the right of suffrage 
had been extended to the women of Sweden 
needs a correction. The facts are that at 
the same time suffrage was granted to the 
men of Sweden, which was done at the pres- 
ent session of the Riksdag, the women ob- 
tained equal standing with the men in every- 
thing regarding municipal affairs, so that 
they can vote for and be elected to all munic- 
ipal offices: There was no voting on this law 
in the Riksdag, as it was at an earlier session 
made contingent upon the law granting suf- 
frage to the men, and therefore passed into 
being without any debating or noise of any 
kind. , 
The correspondent of the New York Eve- 
ning Post, cited by you, I dare say will 
never be famous as a prophet. Woman's 
suffrage will not wait a hundred years in 
Sweden. I am convinced it will not take 
ten years. What the correspondent says 
about the indifference of the Swedish women 
toward the reform is amusing. The fact that 
the agitation for woman’s suffrage has been 
steadily growing more intense among all 
classes and in all parts of the country seems 
to tend to prove the contrary. 
O. A. LINDER. 


SWEDEN AND THE 
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From Different Points of View 


SOME OF THE FARMER’S TROUBLES 
BY FANNY MORRIS SMITH 


HERE are several reasons why 
the Northeastern farming sec- 
tions of the United States are 

slowly being depopulated. 

Europe depends on animal husbandry 
for its agriculture. No animals, no crop. 
The soil is not exhausted; but it is in 
what you may call an equilibrium of fer- 
tility. Given manure and tillage and a 
crop results ; subtract either and there is 
no crop. That is, a certain proportion of 
the products of the soil must be fed to 
animals in order to procure the fertility 
which produces the commercial crop. The 
care, the capital, the food of these animals 
kept on the farm must be taken from the 
total profit of the land. Some profit may 
accrue from the sale of the animal products 
——the wool, the milk, the beef, the swine ; 
but that is not the reason why the animals 
are kept, and it is not always obtained ; 
they are really an essential part of the 
farm itself. - This is the present condition 
of the Northeastern farmer. In a new 
country you see these essential factors of a 
normal farm divorced ; cattle are grazed on 
new land # horses are herded on prairies, 
and farms are tilled year by year without 
fertilizers. The great wealth of the man- 
ufacturing class in the United States arises 
from the fact that beef has been raised 
without care on the ranch, and horses on 
meadows of aboriginal herbage ; and corn 
and wheat produced on new land which 
yielded abundantly without agriculture. 
Forty years ago this was the case in the 
Middle States; but these farms are 
already obliged to fall back on dairying 
und the fattening of cattle for the benefit 
of the depleted land. Henceforth the 


profits of the farmer will here be dimin- 
ished by the care of stock, and the build- 
ings and food necessary for their mainte- 
nance. He can now sell dairy products 
cheaper than we can produce them in the 
East; the time will come when the new 
West will in turn cheapen his product. I 
can remember when western New York 
was one great wheat-field. ‘Then came 
the time when the farmer said, “ If wheat 
brings less than a dollar a bushel it does 
not pay,” and turned to other things. 

The “unexampled. prosperity of the 
United States”’ has been built on this 
unusual division of animal husbandry and 
agriculture ; its capital has been the prod- 
uct of a virgin soil sold at the prices, or 
nearly so, of European products in the 
market of the world. The railway and 
the steamship took them thither and re- 
turned the means to employ thirty out of 
our seventy millions of people. New 
England is barren because a sufficient 
portion of this produce has flooded its 
territory to make its tillage unprofitable. 

The position may be illustrated by a 
situation which has unhappily occurred but 
too often in New England. Abraham 
lived in Connecticut, on his farm, with three 
sons, all of whom got their living there. 
Let us suppose that his land was laid out 
in multiples of three acres. On one acre 
he pastured a cow ; on another, which he 
plowed, he raised her winter forage; on 
the third, by help of the manure she gave, 
he raised a money crop. In due time 
Sam, the eldest son, went to Ohio. There 
he found land level, free from weeds and 
stone, and so full of plant food that he 
could dispense with bossie. He accord- 
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ingly doubled the size of his farm, and 
raised money crops on all six acres. His 
brother Jim went to Colorado, and there 
found land on which he could support a 
cow, without hay, the year through. He 
accordingly trebled the size of his ranch, 
and raised three animals to his father’s 
one. In due time Sam sent his corn to 
the same market in which his father’s 
grain was sold, and Jim’s stock came East, 
and met the old man’s cow at the stock- 
yard. It is clear that with the same labor 
Sam sent six bushels of corn to his father’s 
one, and Jim three cows. Both sons low- 
ered prices. In fact, when the old man 
came to offer his cow he could not sell 
her at all, because Jim’s inspected beef 
was so much better prepared, and the old 
man’s cow went into the corned-beef bar- 
rel at home. ‘The third son, John, seeing 
this, became a middleman, and made 
more money handling the beef and corn 
produced by his brothers than they got 
themselves. In fact, he did so well that 
he helped build a factory in the village 
where his father lived. In due time the 
old man died, and his daughter Dorcas 
undertook to farm the family acres. To 
do this she was obliged to hire Jacob, who 
asked a premium on the wages set by her 
brother’s mill, and as this took all the 
cash that could be skinned from the old 
place, she went to the poorhouse, and by 
and by the house fell to pieces. 

Farm wages in New England are based 
upon the daily wages of the manufactory, 
and these in turn on the bare cost of 
living under a high tariff. The factory 
wage, however, represents what the mill 
hand produces, less the small amount sub- 
tracted by the mill, which, multiplied by its 
thousand hands, makes its fund for ex- 
penses and ultimate profit. This same 
wage paid by the farmer, and offering the 
same margin of profit, leaves him practi- 
cally nothing, the said profit representing 
the “little drops of water” that make the 
mighty ocean of capital. As a matter of 
fact, the farm hand demands a higher wage 
than he would receive at the factory. I 
jhave seen a man that worked in the mill 
for a dollar and a quarter a day (twenty- 
six days in the month) obtain twenty-six 
dollars and board, equal to forty-one 
dollars a month, as an unskilled farm hand. 
Farm labor, when skilled,.commands far 
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higher wages even when the profit falls 
far below the wage paid. 

In the West wages are now lower, but 
as factories multiply they will rise to the 
same disproportionate level, and while 
the farm hand who banks the entire cash 
product of the farm may not be the rule, 
there, as here, he will rub the gilding off 
of agricultural life. Let but the newer 
lands turn to animal husbandry to keep 
up their fertility and Western farming will 
fall to the level of that in other settled 
countries. For the new capital of the new 
land will disappear as certainly as will our 
coal and wood and iron. 

Before our fathers took their savings 
out of the bank or their capital away from 
their land to build railways, there was 
plenty on New England farms, for New 
England land.is fertile. It has all gone 
away on the railway that these very sav- 
ings built. With every dollar’s worth of 
cheese and butter sent over the rails came 
back two dollars’ worth of new wants, 
longings, necessities. The old farm, suffi- 
cient to itself and a little more, proved 
totally inadequate to supply these new 
desires ; first, because it carried the bur- 
den of animal husbandry, and, second, 
because, while a farm affords a living, it 
yields the minimum of purchasing power. 
What the farmer gets from the land is 
not wages but produce. As soon as the 
sons found this out they would not stay; 
especially when, after feeding the herd of 
cows all winter, the railway placed in their 
market great quantities of everything they 
could raise, brought from every corner of 
the country where, by some favorable con- 
dition, it could be produced more cheaply. 
Thus every condition tended to the in- 
crease of city life. Nor will rural free 
delivery, parcels post, or increased trolley 
lines do else than intensify these very con- 
ditions. Every one of these things leads 
straight away from the farm to the village, 
the town, and the city. In fact, the rail- 
way is the destruction of the prosperous 
farming town. 

The parcels post is the most destructive 
of all, because it proposes to assist in the 
spending of money. Now, the farmer 
must never spend money; that is, the 
farmer in a fully organized locality, full of 
mills and trolleys and railways, must not. 
To exist he must consider his farm in the 
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light of a desert island, like Robinson 


Crusoe’s. He must deliberately say to 
himself: If 1 am to remain on these my 
ancestral acres, I must reproduce as nearly 
as possible the conditions under which my 
ancestor throve, I must raise my own 
meat, my own vegetables, can and dry my 
own fruit, grow my own hay and corn 
and grain, make my own clothing. and 
refrain from buying even a tool that by any 
possibility I can tinker up myself: If I 
can do this, I (like Alexander Selkirk) 
shall live in plenty. There is a little barter 
at the village store for shoes and sugar 
(maple would be more practical); but, 
reckoning down to the last penny, nothing 
must be bought that can be raised, and 
nothing spent for pleasure. If I do this, 
I may possibly save at the end of the 
year about the current wages of a farm 
hand, or a fraction less. If, however, I 
require the help of a farm hand to take 
the place of my son, now teller in a 
metropolitan bank, it will take all my cash 
for wages and leave nothing at all. 

Not only is the price of raw materials 
controlled by the cost of production in 
that section where they may be prodticed 
most cheaply; the farmer is even more 
impoverished by the universal practice of 
adulteration in preparing his produce for 
market. His lard, and butter, and meal, 
and maple sugar, and hides, and wool, to 
mention a few staples at random, are all 
either adulterated or reworked and put 
out in spurious forms to take every ad- 
vantage of the public, and to the manifest 
loss of the producer, who thus gets but 
half the price the demand should have 
secured him. On the other hand, the 
articles he buys, coffee, canned goods, cloth- 
ing, sewing-silk, india-rubber goods, feed 
of all kinds, fertilizers, are all greatly im- 
paired in value by adulteration, and his 
tools, expensive as they are, are subject 
to constant breakage from the moment 
they are put in the field, because the iron 
work’is cast from scrap iron and the 
wooden part made of improper material, 
sawed across the grain so that they split 
at the least strain. Tools are made not 
to use but to sell. 

And here we touch the cause that is at 
the bottom of the decay of farm life. As 
a Nation we are dominated by the factory 
spirit. We have reached the point in our 
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civilization where we think of men and 
women, not as individuals, but as masses. 
The trades unions wish to be dealt with. 
in the mass ; the proprietor considers his 
men in the mass. Children are taught 
in the mass. Cnminals are punished 
in the mass. Philanthropy concerns 
itself with poverty in the mass. The 
individual is merely something aggregated 
into a mass permeated with some con. 
dition or property that plays a part in 
social economics. But on the farm the 
individual is all-important. On the farm 
a man is alive every moment of the day. 
His skillful hand, his perceptive eye, his — 
instant decision, his experience, born of 
daily contact with ever-acting nature, make 
hiny an all-around man. The factory 
takes him, and he becomes but the one 
bit of machinery that has not yet been 
invented. From seven in the morning 
till six at night he is a machine, belittled 
every hour of the long day of mental 
sloth. After a little he loses his best 
powers and falls below the level of farm 
labor. His ear is dull, his muscles 
atrophied, his eye undiscerning, his mind 
vacillating, his stomach enervated, and the 
curse of the Jewish seer is upon him—his 
night hand has lost its cunning. Among the 
many farm hands I have employed in late 
years, scarcely one carried a knife in his 
pocket. Marual skill, craftsmanship, the 
expression of self in artistic finish of 
handicraft, have been lost during the last 
fifty years. But craft, art, beauty, are 
essential to the moral health of mankind, 
and because these forms of self-expression 
have been lost, the life of the whole com- 
munity has fallen to a lower level. 

Even the pleasures of country life have 
been vitiated by this loss of individual ex- 
pression. ‘The peasant of Europe can 
dance, sing, play his national instruments 
with no mean skill, carve, make lace and 
toys, and even paint. Farther eastward 
he weaves rugs and embroiders, and 
makes metal work. His life is raised to 
a higher power by the expression of him- 
self in terms of beauty. In America 
there are no cottage industries, no arts, 
no singing, no sound of pipe or viol or 
zither, no national dances, no bouts of 
wrestling or boxing, no skill with the 
scythe or cradle—nothing by which a man 
can measure his power against that of 
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another in healthful competition. The 
city miss knows not the polka and schot- 
tische—she goes to see Salome; the 
country-boy finds his ideal of pleasure in 
the city streets, where he can only stare, 
stare, stare at the procession of novelties 
to the further impoverishment of his inner 
life. _This is the curse of our modern 
spirit. Riches have indeed increased 
among us, but leanness has entered into 
our souls. 

Country life may be more or less soli- 
tary; but, to flourish, the rural community 
must be homogeneous and self-sustaining. 
Western farm life is at present thus self- 
sustaining ; its social life is organized ; its 
people are homogeneous and like-minded. 
Therefore its condition is flourishing. It 
is also true that music and the arts of self- 
expression are more intimately connected 


with the home and social life of these 
communities than at the East, where 
foreign professionals have destroyed our 
own art life. This will last till the factory 
breaks it up; and then the same disinte- 
gration of social feeling will begin, and 


large estates and peasant holdings displace © 


the prosperous rural community ; and the 
rush to the city will draw the farm lads 
away from the land. 

When the last of his generation passes, 
my neighborhood will be divided between 
the foreign peasants who have been 
brought up to a low standard of comfort 
and to social inequalities, and the estates 
of summer residents farmed by labor that 
makes no pretense to equality in the social 
scale. The owner of “the medium-sized 
farm, farmed by himself and his sons,” is 
already becoming a tradition. 


FROM THE MAN WHO HOLDS THE PLOW 
BY JOHN E. BELL 


self, the real farmer, should have a 

hearing in response to this move- 
ment. I have observed that many who 
are scholars, skillful composers and writers 
of good English, have written much about 
the condition of farm life. They seem to 
know very little about agriculture or the 
conditions which envelop it, but they can 
write well. The farmer knows and feels, 
but he cannot write well. It seems to me 
that some of the most important and fun- 
damental conditions and truths in relation 
to this subject have been overlooked. 
Forces are at work, detrimental to the 
most vital social and material interests of 
the Nation, which have not been observed, 
or at least very lightly noticed, by the on- 
looker. I am the real-thing farmer, and 
milk the cows and hold the plow myself, 
and live “ ’way back seventeen miles from 
nowhere,” but have been reading The 
Outlook for fifteen years. 

That the farmer and the farm’ are far 
from being as good as they should be, 
but that they are as good as could be 
expected under existing conditions, I ex- 
pect to show from my view of the situation. 


I: strikes me hard that the farmer him- 


The farm is so out of favor on account 
of the hard and meager life it affords 
and the poor prospect it holds out that the 
farm and the farmer are despised and neg- 
lected in the farmers’ own school. A little 
preliminary awakening is taking place on 
this line, but, as a rule, the farmers’ 
teacher is not fitted by education, under- 
standing, or inclination to teach the farm- 
ers’ school. ‘The farmer should be taught 
his business in his school; but what is 
the standing of agriculture in our country 
schools? Why, the average teacher of 
the farmers’ school, it might be said, knows 
nothing about the nature of farming, and 
cares nothing, and dislikes the farm, and is 
teaching as a step toward getting away 
from the farm. And when the teacher 
of the farmer’s boy wishes to incite him to 
study and effort, wishes to create an am- 
bition, he tells the boy that if he studies 
hard and learns well he may some day be 
a clerk in a store, or a bookkeeper, and tells 
the girl that she may become a stenog- 
rapher and typewriter. 

Farmers do not get the returns they 
reasonably should from the sale of prod- 
ucts. Farmers suffer sometimes from 
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over-production, self-competition, and have 
suffered all along from range competition, 
as I will try to show; but their most reason- 
able complaint of suffering from the effects 
of low prices lies in the methods of dis- 
tribution, the methods of the middlemen. 
Farmers are too scattered, too far from 
the centers of distribution and consump- 
tion, and too much burdened with pro- 
duction, to take care of the distribution 
end of the business. If labor organiza- 
tions and other consumers who are com- 
plaining of high prices would spend a 
little of their energy and organizing 
ability in some systematic plan of buying 
from farmers direct what they spend in 
supporting labor strikes, it would be to 
the mutual benefit of consumer and pro- 
ducer. Middlemen surround themselves 
with the powers and mutual agreements 
of organizations, and use their advantage 
to prey upon both the producer and con- 
sumer. We have the grain buyers’ asso- 
ciation, the bean buyers’ association, the 
potato, the hay, the wool buyers’ associa- 
tions, and so on, who meet and agree on 
what they will pay, and the farmer must 
take what they offer, and woe unto the 
farmer, the independent buyer or the 
association buyer, who offends the rules of 
the combine by paying above the price 
agreed upon. Buyers’ organizations are 
becoming so efficient that prices can be 
kept at a low level even when there is a 
shortage of produce. And the price is 
never based on the cost of production. 
The farmer is never asked what it cost 
him to produce the goods. The buyers 
say to each other, “ We can get the stuff 
for such and such a price if we just hold 
to it; they have got to sell, and what is 
the use of paying any more ?” 

On the other hand, manufacturers sur- 
round themselves with the artificial pro- 
tection of the combine. They limit pro- 
duction to suit demand, and put on a price 
to cover cost and profit. Railways com- 
bine and charge all the traffic will bear. 
Now when, by the power of combines, 
the transportation rates and the prices on 
all the farmer buys and on all he sells are 
arbitrarily made, then the combines prac- 
tically, economically, own the farms, and 
the farmer is the tenant and is allowed 
barely enough to keep him so he can re- 
main and produce another crop. There 
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is a condition arising that promises to 
react against this injustice. The organ- 
ized industries have offered such high 
wages that farmers find it more attractive 
to go to the city and factories than to 
stay on the farm, more promising to go 
into the shop and work at making farm 
machinery than to stay on the farm and 
work the machinery. This depletion of 
the supply of farm labor raises the price 
of wages and lowers the quality of labor, 
for usually the best men go to the cities. 
Farmers cannot compete with the organ- 
ized industries in paying high wages. 
This unbalanced condition, brought about 
by the artificial power of the combine, 
may compensate itself by bringing about 
a great shortage of farm produce such as 
will teach the country a wholesome and 
much-needed lesson. 

The vastness and richness of our farm 
lands, the constant ample supply of farm 
produce, and the unbalanced and unjust 
conditions of trade brought about by the 
combines, with the low standard of life 
entailed, have brought about a general 
lack of a proper appreciation of the soil. 
The farm and farmers are held in undis- 
guised low esteem by all classes of people ; ' 
so much so that the farmer himself has’ 
come to despise and be ashamed of his’ 
own occupation, and is a stranger to the 
soil he tills. Now this attitude toward 
the soil is a fundamental error and evil of 
the greatest magnitude. The soil is 
God’s greatest material gift to man. 
Unlike air and water, it can be wasted 
and exhausted, or preserved and in- 
creased. The timber, coal, and oil may 
be used up, but if the soil is preserved 
substitutes for all these may be produced. 
A man must have a license to doctor, to 
marry, to preach, or to barber; but any 
Tom, Dick, or Harry may farm the soil 
as he pleases, without being required to 
conform to any system having in view the 
preservation of the soil. All conditions, 
whether of mind or commerce, which in- 
vite and promote soil exhaustion are funda- 
mentally wrong. And the individual who 
deliberately fails to return to the soil its 
fair share of the product abuses nature, 
cheats and degrades himself, robs his 
children, defrauds the future generations, 
and is not an intelligent, patriotic citizen. 
We are told “ God is in heaven,” but 
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where is heaven? I say, God.is in the 
soil, in the fields, where more people have 
found him than in any other place. 

In our disregard of the soil we have 
pounced upon nature in the most heart- 
less, extravagant, thoughtless manner, 
and are rapidly exhausting her bounty, 
and we fear that much of the anxiety 
expressed for the welfare of the farmer 
by many people is not so much a concern 
about hts material welfare as it is a desire 
that the farmer continue to produce an 
abundance of cheap food, cheap hides, 
cheap fibers, that others may make large 
profits and have more to spend in extrav- 
agant living. ) 

Farmers cannot form a trust. If they 
could, the first thing they would probably 
do would be the very thing that the 
anxious people would not want them to 
do. ‘They would imitate the manufactur- 
ers and limit production to suit demand, 
and stop piling up produce on the bargain 
counter. 

The farmers are doing very generally 
and rapidly the most certain thing they 
can do to ultimately raise prices. They 
are exhausting the soil, and this soil exhaus- 
tion has been greatly promoted by range 
competition, a natural condition for which 
no one is to blame and for which I can 
see no present prospect of a remedy; a 
competition which has driven the farmers 
of the agricultural belt principally to grain 
farming and overproduction with result- 
ing soil exhaustion and ultimate under- 
production. 

Farmers have been urged to mixed or 
stock farming, and have tried it again and 
again, only to give it up, saying it does 
not pay. All the cattle and sheep that 
have been produced on the free and open 
range, where a few herders could produce 
thousands of cattle and sheep at a low cost, 
could have been produced on the farms 
and fertility thereby restored. Draw a 
line north and south at the west line of 
Kansas and Nebraska, and if all west of 
that line had been the territory of another 
country we would not have permitted a 
sheep or a steer to pass that line without 
paying a very heavy duty. We would 
have considered that competition positively 
ruinous to our agriculture, as, indeed, it 
has been. We need soon to enter upon 
the institution of some kind of supervision 
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of tillage and of production and distribu- 
tion of all products of the farm and factory, 
with a view to serving the people and con- 
serving the country’s resources in a scien- 
tific and patriotic manner. Our present 
haphazard, exploiting, unnatural, waste- 
ful, partisan way is unbecoming enlightened 
foresight and Christian statesmanship. If 
we do not recognize the way and get into 
harmony with nature’s law of advance- 
ment we will soon reach our limit and go 
to destruction, as all nations have who 
either forgot God or never knew him. 

Mapy farmers would regard it a pleas- 
ure, pride, and patriotic duty to preserve 
the wood lot, or set aside and reforest a 
plot, but there is one hindrance to this 
that in itself would be sufficient to prevent 
any reforestation by farmers, and that is 
the danger of fire from careless hunters 
and campers. And while the present 
spirit of lawlessness and disregard of the 
farmer prevails, the courts and people 
would not sustain the farmer in the drastic 
methods he would have to employ to pro- 
tect his property from irresponsible prowl- 
ers who have no natural right to bear 
arms. 
The Department so far has only been 
nibbling lightly on the outer edges of its 
sphere of usefulness, opportunity, and 
effective work. It is doing some very 
useful work. It has also squandered 
millions of money in distributing little 
packages of useless seeds that might better 
have been spent in aiding and supervising 
the selection, grading, cleaning, and distri- 
bution of seeds at the seed houses of the 
country. 

The Department makes a great flourish 
and boast of the quantity and value of the 
farm produce each year, without sounding 
a note of warning against the danger of 
making such a big draft on the soil 
account, without making good return de- 
posits. 

It also looks as if the Department has 
been hindered some by the curse of parti- 
sanship. I don’t think one-half of one 
per cent of the farmers of the State are 
in touch with the State Agricultural Col- 
lege and Experiment Station. It is practi- 
cally unknown to the masses of farmers. 
Perhaps it would be well if the Depart- 
ment would undertake to secure the serv- 
ices and co-operation of some suitable 
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farmer in each community, say one in each 
township, who, in addition to being consci- 
entious and reliable, is intelligent, energetic, 
scientific, and thorough in his work, to 
show the community what can be done in 
the educational equipment of the farmer 
in breeding and feeding live stock, in til- 
lage and soil enrichment, in underdraining, 
in cement construction, in sanitary matters 
and in ventilation, in the housing and care 
of machinery, and in farm economics. 

If a man cannot be found in each com- 
munity capable of doing these things, then 
one should be found or produced and 
planted there. The man who can do 
this would furnish an object-lesson of real 
accomplishment that would do much 
more good than reports piled up at Wash- 
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ington or sent over the country through 
the post-offices. 


The Department is spending millions in 
extension and development of new re- 
sources, while it is doing little to conserve 
the soil lands in the heart of the country. 
Cheap farm products are not altogether 
desirable. Cheap products bring about 
conditions which cause the farmer to lose 
courage, interest, and faith, and the soil 
to lose fertility. 

As farmers and citizens we believe we 
understand the nature and ‘importance of 
the Roosevelt-Taft motion—a motion to 
raise the standard of business honesty and 
fair play in the Nation—to improve a 
nation’s character, to have less partisan- 
ship and better statesmanship. 


EDUCATION AND DISCONTENT 
BY CHARLES DILLON 


OTHING is wrong on the farm, in 
this year of grace, that cannot 
be righted by education, the 

force that has produced the discontent of 
which we have heard so much. Discon- 
tent and ambition are the forerunners of 
advancement andimprovement. The only 
absolutely contented families I found last 
summer, while visiting the farmers of the 
Middle West, were those in a corner of a 
county in Kansas, few in number, who 
had resisted nearly every attempt to give 
them schooling and religious instruction ; 
they had come, years ago, from along the 
banks of the Volga to settle in a land of 
freedom. Discontent among normal farm 
boys and girls develops while they are in 
school; it increases in the high school 
years ; it attains its greatest virulence in 
the university or college course—and prac- 
tically all farm children get just these edu- 
cational advantages nowadays. Indeed, it 
is not too much to say that they receive 
more schooling, if they do not desert the 
farm, than do the city children, for in the 
cities the boys and girls, in too many 
families, have to turn to work for them- 
selves in the years that should be given to 
high school instruction. The one point 
upon which farm families need light, I 


believe, is the way to encourage a com- 
munity of social interests. After girls 
have been in a State university or a col- 
lege for three or four years they find 
small comfort, little entertainment, in the 
old-time literary meeting, the quilting-bee, 
the corn-husking, the cider-making, occu- 
pations of which poets and sentimentalists 
delight to write. The chances are that 
before they gained their freedom by going 
to school they had, with their mothers, 
more than their share of work that was 
drudgery ; work that really should have 
been done by the men; work that made 
their mothers old before their time. There 
is needed a continued “ campaign,” if I 
may employ a sadly overworked noun, to 
inculeate ideas of sociability, a better 
respect for those homely pleasures of 
which I have just spoken—leaving out 
the part that is drudgery—a rearrange- 
ment of the hours of labor in the fields so 
that women’s work may end when the 
sun sets, or soon thereafter ; a series of 
heart-to-heart talks with the fathers, so 
that they may understand that farm chores 
should be done by men, and not by wo- 
men and girls. Nothing except rain or 
threats of rain should keep a farmer in 
the field after the hour when other men 
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quit work. Farming by lantern-light and 
moonlight is cruelty to horses and mules 
and women and boys and girls, and is no 
more necessary than it is for a man to get 
up at midnight to have his hair cut. The 
land and the wheat won’t run away ; and 
when farmers learn this and realize that 
eighteen hours’ work a day will not in- 
crease the price they receive for their 
grain, they will begin to live better lives 
and the women won’t work so hard. 

The farmers are themselves to blame 
for the discontent among their children. 
Where I met a farmer who allowed his 
boys and girls to have a share, however 
small, in the. proceeds, who let them have 
a definite sum for pocket money, after 
they had earned it ; who set aside one or 
two horses for family use ; who subscribed 
for magazines and weekly and daily 
papers ; who, in short, ran his farm as a 
man should run a business—then I found 
a farmer who had no desertions to report. 
And I met many of just that kind. In 
the summer’s trips, covering four or five 
States, I talked with more than two hun- 
dred farmers or their wives and children, 
and wherever there was a stock company, 
a sharing family, where the boys did this 
and the girls did that, tasks suited to their 
age and strength, there, in such circum- 
stances, I found content. 

Of course it is too much to expect all 
boys and girls to stay on the farms. Some 
will be doctors, or clerks, or business men 
of one kind or another; some girls, 
recalling the lives of comrades they met 
at the university, will marry city men in 
the hope of entering a busier life with 
more brightness and excitement; but, 
counting out these who are constitution- 
ally opposed to agriculture, the others may 
be attracted to the soil and kept there to 
take their fathers’ places by treating them 
as good sense indicates that children should 
be treated who have seen only enough of 
the other side of life to make them turn 
to it in some unhappy day. 

In my little journeys to farmers’ homes 
last summer I talked with men on the 
roadways, in the fields, in the towns, and 
I chatted with the mothers and the 
daughters in the front rooms and in the 
kitchens. I rode to school with the 
children and to church with the parents 
in many places. I heard some stories 
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from the women that were little short of 
tragic, that were filled with the history of 
years of loneliness and work, of early 
hours and long, trying days ; of cooking for 
harvest hands, of doing the chores that 
belonged to the men’s side—drudgery, 
every bit of it. These were the wives of 
men who owned large farms, too, four or 
five hundred acres, sometimes ; men who 
could well afford to have hired help, but 
who had gotten into the rut of greed for 
more and more land, forgetting the mother 
who toiled along and did her best while 
the children were at school. But, looking 
backward now, I know that, in summing 
up the situation, there were more smiles 
than tears, like April weather, and that 
thousands of farmers’ wives would resent 
the imputation that they are a class need- 
ing sympathy. These hopeful and strong 
women, with their educated children, are 
going to emancipate themselves, if not in 
this generation, then in the next. 

I find the greatest hope and cheerful- 
ness of prospect for the farmers in recall- 
ing the early days on the plains of Kansas 
and Nebraska and Indian ‘Territory, as it 
then was. In the ’70’s, when men “ took 
up ”’ Government land, broke the first sod, 
built the first makeshift houses or digged 
the first dug-out in the short-grass country, 
one heard mighty little complaint from 
women. And they had to work, too, in 
those days. ‘True, they did not cook for 
hungry bands of harvesters—that came 
later—but they saw few congenial persons ; 
they had little ‘‘ society ;”’ they performed 
the tasks that now the women and girls 
object to. A literary meeting in those 
times was an exciting event that furnished 
conversation for many days. We who 
lived those scenes and suffered the hard- 
ships of pioneers may be excused for 
wondering why boys and girls should find 
it in their hearts to desert the farms of to- 
day, surrounded, as they are, with railways, 
many of them equipped with wagons and 
buggies and automobiles, luxuries not 
dreamed of only a quarter of a century 
ago in the Middle West farmers’ life. 

Nowadays the mortgages that came up 
from buffalo and coyote days have been 
paid off. Probably seventy-five per cent 
of the farmers have bank accounts. The 
children get educations. Not all the old 
houses have been dismantled and replaced, 
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but when a home is built now it is more 
often modern than otherwise, with bath- 
room and furnace or gas range. ‘The 
telephone keeps the family in close com- 
munication with the neighbor who may be 
miles away; the rural free delivery brings 
the world’s news and the world’s literature 
to the door. Organization is about to 
assure the farmer a larger share in the 
returns of his labor and a smaller propor- 
tion for the commission broker. Modern 
invention is making easier the labor of the 
field, and the churning and washing that 
made pale faces and weary backs and 
arms in the homes. It will take time to 
make men take advantage of all these 
blessings for themselves and their fami- 
lies; but eventually they will do it. The 
children, returning from the State uni- 
versities or the colleges, are. the hope of 
the future, for they take to the homes 
new ideas; ideas that may be antagonistic 
to the old folk, perhaps, but ideas of much 
value that are to run the farms in the 
next decade or two. The girls, bright- 
ened by their course of domestic science, 
are telling their mothers of better ways to 
do things ; they are insisting on system 
in women’s work, so that time may be 
given to self-improvement and to social 
pleasures instead of making life a dreary 
round of toil. 

Farming in the next generation or so 
will be more and more scientific; the 
agricultural colleges are bringing that 
about where properly conducted. Mod- 
ern methods of cultivation will mean 
smaller acreage and larger yields with 
improved quality of product. As the 
value of land increases, farm communities 
will become the rule; that is to say, farm- 
ers will hold smaller properties from which 
the profits will exceed those now realized 
by haphazard cultivation of large tracts, 
where weeds eat up the earth’s food. 
Scientific farming, as it must some day 
come to be, will put farm families into 
groups, and that will mean the woman’s 
emancipation. Farmers will live in towns 
or cities and go to their fields as a busi- 
ness, just as any business man or skilled 
laborer now goes to his work. It is so 
to-day in several parts of North America. 
One such community is New Cambria, 
Saline County, Kansas, where one may see 


the farmers starting out every morning 
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for their fields, leaving families that are 
happy and contented because they are 
near one another and permitted to indulge 
the human spirit of gregariousness. 

Most of the girls who leave farms 
to-day to become clerks or stenographers 
or domestics in cities—and there is an 
amazingly large number—have seen their 
mothers grow gray doing housework, gar- 
dening, raising chickens, putting up fruit, 
doing the milking or most of it, and rear- 
ing children. ‘The boys have gone to the 
cities because they objected to the long 
day’s work, the absence of incentive or 
reward for the hardest kind of labor, the 
loneliness and lack of social pleasures 
approaching those they had had at school , 
because they objected to these, or because 
of an inborn antipathy to farm life. 

“Ts it any wonder,” a young girl said 
to me one day on a farm in Nebraska, 
‘‘ that we prefer the man who wears clean 
linen, has a suit of clothes or two, shaves 
and bathes regularly, and gives his people 
a few of the pleasures of life? It’s use- 
less to plead poverty. There are very 
few poor farmers in the Middle West. 
The trouble is they want all the land in 
sight, and they’re close-fisted.”’ 

“]T reared two calves,” a boy said. 
“When they were old enough to sell, 
father sold them and kept the money. 
They'd always been my calves. Father 
doesn’t allow me any money, although I’ve 
been to school and have been graduated, 
and must begin io think of life. I’m going 
to Chicago or New York, if I have to 
walk.” | 

“ Mother gave up her life to this farm ; 
I’m not going to give up mine, here or 
on any other farm,” said a girl of seven- 
teen years, in Iowa. “ I’d like to return in 
another generation and see if the men 
have learned how to divide the work and 
when to quit it so that the women can have 
an hour or two to themselves.” 

But the very next woman was singing 


‘at her work. She was only twenty-five. 


She had a baby and six rooms to care for 
and four or five men to cook for. 

“Farm life is improving every year,” 
this cheerful young wife said. “ Don’t 
forget that there are a lot of lazy people 
in this world. I’ve been to college, 
graduated; I’ve been a stenographer in 
a fairly lively town. I married a farmer, 
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though, and I’m glad I did. Of course 
I’m tired at night, but we have a system 
here. We get through at 7:30 every 
evening, and if we don’t go to town ten 
miles away, which we do two or three 
times a week, we put in the hours reading 
till bedtime. We keep one horse to drive 
to the buggy. We’re not rich, but we can 
afford that much reward for my labor:” 

I met dozens of singing farm wives. 
I met many who were moping. I talked 
with happy girls’ and despondent girls, 
with hopeful boys and boys who were dis- 
gusted, boys who were ready to run away 
and some who had been in the cities and 
were mighty glad to get back to the farm. 
I figured it out carefully, as carefully as I 
could with the light that I have, and I 
believe, as I said a while ago, that educa- 
tion has caused the discontent and educa- 
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tion will bring peace. The farmer has 
not advanced so rapidly as some other 
classes, but schools and science and the 
other things in a hustling, bustling age of 
ambition and progress will make up for 
the delay of the years. The farms will 
not be deserted. The crops will not be 
left to the chinch-bug and the rust. The 
girls will turn their faces farmward again 
when they see the change coming. The 
boys, awakened to the disappointments 
and dreariness of the average young man’s 
life in the cities, will be glad to go back 
to father and the old place, where they may 
use the knowledge they gained in the 
agricultural college. They will put aside 
the allurements of theaters and parks and 
boarding-houses, and, as Riley sang, go 
home “ To Grigshy station, whar we used 
to be so happy and so pore.”’ 


THE CHILD AND THE FARM 
BY A FARMER’S WIFE 


‘OST of the middle-aged farmers 
M and their wives now living on 
small farms in Maine will remain 
there for life. ‘The important matter is 
whether their children will cultivate the 
land, or locate in cities. May I give the 
point of view of my son and daughter ? 
-They both attend high school a half-mile 
from home. The building is steam-heated, 
well ventilated, and supplied with electric 
bells. Near by is a dormitory, steam- 
heated, lighted by electricity, containing 
bath-rooms and a spraying bath in the 
gymnasium. 

The students come home to stoves, 
kerosene lamps, lanterns, cold halls, no 
bath-room. The boy milks cows in the 
barn built by his grandfather. ‘They see 
their mother spending her life cooking 
food for the family (including a workman 
who eats at her table), washing clothes in 
old-fashioned tubs, putting on mittens 
when she makes beds upstairs in winter. 
She goes to the village to buy provisions, 
and twice a month to Grange. Half the 
year it is too cold for a middle-aged woman 
to enjoy driving miles to make calls. The 
other half of the year she dares not drive 


over the country roads, hardly better than 
lanes, because of automobiles. 

My children visit a cousin in a near-by 
city. The family income there is moderate. 
No servant is hired. But the house is 
warmed, has a bath-room, and is electrically 
lighted. ‘The family life is private. They 
may chat freely, as no workman will retail 
their conversation at the grocery store. 
Some young people come. in after tea. 
The father may enjoy his paper upstairs 
in a warm room. The mother can step 
around the corner to see a friend. The 
streets are lighted, the pavements dry. 

When the cousin returns the visit, she 
hears our household astir at five a.m. the 
year round, to milk the cows. ‘There is 
milking again after supper ; the barn smell ; 
the workman at the table; the constraint 
felt by all caused by the presence of an 
alien element. 

We take the best agricultural papers. 
My children see pictures of modern farm 
homes and barns. Remodeling ancient 
farm buildings is a sorry task, and pro- 
ceeds from small farms will not admit of 
new ones. 

My son says: “I'll never farm unless 
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I can get capital enough to farm right.” 
My daughter says: “I’ll never work 
hard to maintain a home where there is 
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no privacy, nor submit to the solitary con- 
finement endured by my mother.” 
Their parents have no answer to make. 


TEACHING THE FARM WOMAN TO LIVE 
BY DAY ALLEN WILLEY 


F the four million American women 
() on our farms, a few actually live. 
Too many of them exist like the 
horse in the barn or the cow in the pas- 
ture, pieces of human mechanism in which 
the body works and the mind is idle. Yet 
the rural woman makes up 16 per cent 
of the female population of the United 
States. Could anything benefit the Nation 
more than a work that will ease her daily 
toil, develop her brain, open her eyes to 
the bright side of life, not merely its dark 
side? That is what they are trying to do 
in a State where it is most needed. The 
geography tells us that Texas is an empire 
in size contrasted with other States. It 
tells of its great grain crops, its great 
cotton crops, its ranches, and adds that on 
the 262,000 square miles stretching from 
the northern border to the Rio Grande 
live nearly five million souls. But here is 
the significant fact. Nearly three million 
of its people till the soil. Texas depends 
on the farm man and the farm woman 
more than any other part of*our country. 
And in Texas an experiment is being tried 
in teaching the farm woman how to live, 
how to adapt herself to the conditions 
which she finds surrounding her upon the 
farm. 

As yet merely a few of the 300,000 
girls of school age in Texas have gone 
through the school where this experiment 
is being worked out; but what they have 
become shows that it is the real way 
to fit women for farm life, not existence, 
since it gives them intelligence to perform 
the daily tasks with less time and less 
labor, to provide hours for recreation, to 
vary their duties, to relieve monotony. 
The day of the girl who dons the uniform 
and enters this community is very like the 
days of the future after she has passed 
over the threshold of her new home or 
whatever she is to make it. Of course 


the three R’s are included among her 
studies. Drawing, music, modern lan- 
guages, history, form other book-learning 
which she acquires between play spells 
and work spells when the brain is fresh 
and vigorous from physical exercise and 
is quick to master the lessons. But 
there is the teaching of outdoors as well. 
The printed page tells her of botany, 
zoology, and floriculture, but daily she sees 
the way nature does things in the growth 
of the shoot, the budding of the fruit and 
flower, the life of the animals, birds, and 
poultry, for she has her garden patch to 
plant and cultivate and harvest with her 
own hands, while the instructor tells her 
of the methods science has discovered to 
do this most easily yet most thoroughly. 
One of her pleasures is the care of her 
hen and its brood—feeding them, cooping 
them, and incidentally learning all about 
the best layers, the best broilers. She 
knows the ways of the ducks and turkeys 
and how and where they will fatten for 
the dinner table. At this institution you 
see the girls with their sunbonnets and 
aprons milking the Jerseys, then marching 
to the dairy with their shining pails brim- 
ming with frothy cream. Now are they 
dairymaids. Churns that will yield the 
golden butter with a fraction of the labor 
needed to run the old-time churn quickly 
finish this duty, each girl carrying the 
residue from the butter to the pig she is 
raising for the prize contest. The printed 
page has also made her acquainted with 
the creamery apparatus, but the morning 
half-hour of actual work with the sterilizer 
and separator and mold gives her the 
knack of making the most out of the milk, 
even to cream cheeses that the old-time 
farm woman would indeed envy. 

After an attack with the pruning-knife 
in the little orchard or with the plant 
shears in the garden, what we call domes- 
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tic science is a diversion. Into the duties 
of the kitchen she plunges with cap and 
apron, and arms bared to the elbow. She 
learns the effect of the slow and quick fire 
in roasting and boiling, also when the fuel 
oil stove is cheaper and saves _ labor. 
Chemistry has taught her as to the nour- 
ishing qualities of the meat or vegetables 
she is cooking or the pudding for the 
dessert. So it is that food means much 
more to her than just dinner or breakfast. 
Preparing the meal is a bit of practice in 
chemistry in which she tries to do her 
best. Sweeping, bed-making, and dust- 
ing come under exercise. It is a pleasure 
to note how the bits of china and orna- 
ments on the parlor stand glisten after the 
touch of the feathers. When she cleans 
the kitchen floor, the scrubbing-cloth has 
a handle to it. Domestic science has 
shown her how to keep from breaking her 
back, also to use the broom without strain- 
ing herself. 

This is not all of housekeeping ? Cer- 
tainly not, especially when you may be a 
score of miles from the dressmaker or 
milliner. ‘To get her diploma after going 
through this character factory, the gradu- 
ate must wear a gown every part of which 
she made herself. It must come up to 
the stantlard of the instructor in dress- 
making, in design, trimming, fit, and 
workmanship, otherwise she is no gradu- 
ate, no matter if she has succeeded in all 
else. She fashions the sunbonnet that 
comes in so handy out-of-doors, and from 
the ribbon, wire, lace, and other things 
bought in the neighboring city makes her 
hats that are indeed fit to wear to church. 
Here is the idea: If a woman can only 
darn stockings, sew on buttons, and mend 
tears, she is at the mercy of the neighbor- 
hood or town dressmaker, and must go to 
extra time and expense if she wants merely 
a waist or wrapper. Why should she not 
know how to clothe herself? So every 
girl cuts, fits, and sews all the garments 
she wears, until she enters the real world 
with a knowledge that enables her to make 
herself look at least presentable with the 
material she may have to buy over the 
dry goods counter of some “racket 
store ” whose stock has come a hundred 
miles over the prairie on pack trains of 
ponies and burros. 

It is a busy life, but variety puts spice 
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into it. Duties fit in, so to speak, in 
a way that not only lightens labor but 
sometimes makes work a pleasure. Every- 
where the brain is the guide, and it is 
astonishing what can be done and done 
well after the rising hour until the time 
the lights go out. Month after month do 


these young women play at housekeeping _ 


and at the duties of the rural wife, so that 
there is actually no feature of importance 
with which they are not familiar. Even 
the question of dollars and cents is an- 
swered. Money is not too plentiful with 
the farmer. ‘To the small farmer who is 
trying to make his crops pay for his mort- 
gaged land a dollar seems like five to the 
man in the city. What is the use of 
teaching a woman about the outdoors and 
indoors of country life without adding a 
knowledge of the cost ? That is what they 
have done in Texas. That dinner which 
smells so appetizing and is served so 
daintily—tthe girl can tell you within five 
cents of the store value of the beef, vege- 
tables, flour, spices} and sugar. She can 
calculate the money that a day’s milk of 
her cow is worth in cream, butter, cheese, 
or stock feed. She measures the oats 
and hay for the horse’s daily meal, and 
the market report of these tells her the 
cost of keeping him. So it is that if her 
husband gives her five dollars or fifteen 
dollars a week for the household expenses, 
her training has taught her where and 
how to spend it and just what she can do 
with the allowance. The idea of thrift 
and economy is impressed upon these 
girls by their mode of life. For less than 
$250 a year you can receive this sort of 
an education, which means a home while 
studying, all the books and other outfit 
for study, cloth for dresses—every item of 
expense. And the average girl gets a 


more thorough “ finish ” than the girl in a 


“seminary ” or “ college” whose parents 
pay a thousand dollars a year or more— 
because the “finish” fits her for the 
duties of the wife as well as making her a 
cultured, refined woman. 

Some of those who have left this char- 
acter factory to make and maintain homes 
of their own have told their life stories in 
their diaries. Here is the tale of the day 
of ‘one woman : 

** Arose at four o’clock. Dressed, made 
kitchen fire, swept, and cooked breakfast. 

—_ 
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Then strained milk and filled John’s 
dinner-pail. Now it was half-past five. 
Turned out cattle, took horse to the 
spring, fed calves and hogs. An hour 
later made bed and began to straighten 
up kitchen, taking bites of breakfast as I 
worked. From seven to eight o’clock I 
churned butter, dressed my two children 
and gave them their breakfast. Now it 
was time for me to hoe in my garden, and 
worked until half-past eleven, when I 
stopped to eat dinner—ate it cold. After 
eating, fed the chickens, cleaned the door- 
yard, then sat down to read until one 
o'clock. 

“In the afternoon I sowed a flower 
bed and again hoed in the garden until 
four o’clock came and it was time to get 
supper. When this was prepared I took 
out choice bits for John’s next day lunch, 
and after that dug potatoes until it was 
time to go to the pasture for the horses 
and cattle and drive them up to the barns. 
Here I milked the cattle, fed the horses, 
then penned the chickens. By that time 
it was eight o’clock, the hour for supper. 
This over, I put the children to bed ; John 
retired for the night. Then I*washed the 
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practical, 


dishes and made everything ready for the 
morning breakfast, going to bed at nine 
o’clock.” 

One can truly read a life story in these 
few terse sentences—not a pleasant one, 
for it is the tale of the shiftless, selfish 
husband who left to the wife many of the 
duties he should do. But here’s the 
point: Her training had adapted her to 
perform even such a variety of work as 
her diary shows she performed. Confined 
tothe ordinary duties expected of a farmer’s 
wife, it can be seen how readily she would 
accomplish them. A woman without her 
equipment could not possibly have gone 
through such a task, for it meant brain 
work as well as hand work. 

This creation of true home-makers is of 
vital importance to all the country. If 
the Texas method of molding the future 
mistress of the farm so that she will be in 
truth the mistress, not the drudge, is 
it can be applied as readily 
wherever the soil is tilled. It may be 
said that the people of the Southwest 
have followed- the plan with intense in- 
terest—especially the women, to whom 
“home” is such ~ precious word. 


EASTER GREETING 


FROM THE RUSSIAN OF “ MAIKOW;”" ENGLISH BY MARTHA G..D. BIANCHI 


The lark at sunrise trills it high, 
The greeting, Christ is nsen! 

And through the woods the blackbird pipes 
The greeting, Christ is risen ! 

From ‘neath the eves the swallows cry 
The greeting, Christ is risen! 

Throughout the world man’s heart proclaims 
The greeting, Christ is risen! 

And echo answers from the grave, 
In truth, yes, He is risen! 
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THE PROFESSION OF MOTHERHOOD’ 
BY LYMAN ABBOTT 


HAT is the end of life? For 
what purpose are we in this 
world? A brief consideration 

-of the course of life answers that vital 

question. < little child is born, grows up 

to manhood, marries his chosen mate, chil- 
dren are born to them, they give to these 
children the benefit of their knowledge and 
experience of life, train them to take advan- 
tage of its opportunities and fulfill its obli- 
gations. These children in turn marry and 
have children. The grandparents linger a 
little while to have the pleasures of the 
second generation of children without the 
responsibility of caring for them, and then 
go out into the unknown world that lies 
beyond. Generation after generation this 
process is repeated. We enter one door of 
life, pass through its educational experi- 
ences, and make our exit at the other.. The 
end of life is the rearing and training of 
children into manhood and womanhood. It 
“isthe building of character. If you believe, 
with me, in personal immortality, then you 
will believe that this character-building is 
for some life of unknown splendor beyond 
the grave. If you believe, with the Positiv- 
ist, only in a social immortality, still you 
will believe that this character-building 

is the end of life, though its issue be a 

social order in some unknown future of 

the earth. In either case the object of 
life is the development of manhood and 
womanhood. 

That this process may be carried on, 
the fathers and mothers and children 
must be fed and clothed and sheltered. 
So material industries are organized—agri- 
culture, manufactures, commerce. They 
must learn the laws of nature and human 
nature with which they have to deal; for 
this purpose the higher institutions of 
learning are organized. Questions of 
mutual right and mutual obligation will 
arise between them which must be peace- 
fully settled by arbitration ; hence laws 
and courts of justice. They will be 
threatened at times by wrong-doers within 
the community or by other communities 


1See also the article entitled “‘The Assault on 
Womanhood,” in last week’s Outlook. 
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foreign to their own; hence domestic 
government, hence also armies and navies. 
They must not only be equipped with in- 
telligence but inspired with noble motives ; 
hence the institutions of religion. But 
all institutions, religious, military, political, 
judicial, educational, industrial, are trib- 
utary to the work of character-building, to 
the education and development of children 
into. a divine manhood and womanhood. 
In this work of character-building the 
mother takes the first place. The child in 
its plastic condition is. given to her to 


mold, to fashion, to instruct, and to inspire. » 


The teacher in the primary and secondary 
schools takes the second place. She isa 
kind of second mother, supplementing 
and continuing the mother’s work. If in 
this great complex organization which we 
call life, in which every function is essential 
to the completed result, one work can be 
called more important than another, then 
the most important work in life is that of 
the mother in the home, and the second 
most important work in life is that of the 
teacher in the primary and_ secondary 
schools, the teacher of childhood. If in 
this complex organization which we call 
life, in which every organ is essential to 


‘the highest and best result, one organ can 


be called more important than another, 
then far more important than the army 
and navy, than Congress or court, than 
church or university, is the home; far 
more vital to the ultimate issues of life is 
the work of the woman than the work of 
the man. For, in spite of the modem 
tendencies of women to enter into com- 
petition w#h their brothers in bread-win- 
ning industries, the great majority of 
women are still engaged, in one form or 
another, as mothers or teachers, or as 
assisting aunts and sisters, or as co-opera- 
tors in nursing, or in domestic service, in 
the work of the home and the childhood 
schools. Ninety per cent of men are 
bread-winners ; twenty per cent of women 
are bread-winners, and if from this twenty 
per cent are deducted those engaged in 
teaching, in domestic service, and in kin- 
dred capacities, the proportion would be 
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considerably lessened. Now comes the 
reformer under the guise of economic 
independence, demanding” that the wife 
shall leave her home—and intrust her 
children to specialists, and go with her 
husband to the office-6r to the factory, 
and under the guise -of political equality 
that she shall leave her home and go to the 
halls of legislature andfo the courts of jus- 
tice, or otherwise enter the arena of public 
life. In other words, professing to honor 
womanhood and emancipate woman, it is 
proposed that, instead of making men and 
women, she shall devote herself to making 
things or to performing sentinel: duty, 
while the task of making men and women 
is intrusted to others. This claim of the 
extremists among the so-called reformers 
may be dismissed with scant courtesy. It 
is as true to-day as when the Song of 
Songs was written that love is stronger 
than ambition ; and the attempt to divert 
women from the work of the home to 
less noble vocations, when openly avowed, 
will be made in vain. 

But more subtle is the proposition to 
add to the responsibilities of maintaining 
sweet and pure and inspirational the homes 
where children are trained, and the supple- 
mental work of the school-room and the 
sick-room, the added responsibilities of 
governing and administering the State. 

This claim is defended on two grounds. 
The first is that the work of the home 
does not give sufficient scope for woman’s 
activities ; that it leaves her many hours 
for useless idleness and- pernicious pleas- 
ures. I resent in the name of the mothers 
and wives of America this slanderous 
charge... The wives and mothers of Amer- 
ica do not have idle hours and are not 
given over to pernicious pleasures. That 
there are idle, pleasure-seeking women is 


true; that they are more in number than 


the idle and pleasure-seeking men, or that 
their idleness or pleasure-seeking is worse, 
is not true. The home woman is indus- 
trious with an industry that knows aothing 
of an eight-hour day; she bears her bur- 
dens with a patience which is the admira- 
tion and the inspiration of her husband ; 
she carries her cares with a songful cheer- 
fulness which he cannot comprehend ; 
she meets the perils which assail him or 
her children as well as herself with a cour- 
age which inspires in him an imitative 
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herolem; and if, with it all, she maintains, 
as she often does, a spirit of repose, it is 
not the repose of idleness, but of a self- 
conscious and divinely inspired faith and 
hope. 


The other defense for laying on 
women the added burdens of political ~ 


responsibilities is that those burdens 
light and can be lightly carried. “It ; 


only,” I have heard the advocate of wo- 
man’s suffrage say, ‘‘ to cast a ballot in a 
box once a year.’’ Let us not be deceived 
by any such elusive depreciation of polit- 
ical responsibilities. Politics is the science 
of government, and government is_ the 
exercise of a dominant will over other 
wills. Every election is in reality, not 
merely in name, a campaign. It is a con- 
flict, not of opinions, but of wills. The 
Democratic ballot says, It is my will that 
Mr. Bryan be President and that the Gov- 
ernment guarantee bank deposits; the 
Republican ballot says, It is my will that 
Mr. Taft be President and that the Gov- 
ernment does not guarantee bank deposits. 
The proposal of. woman suffrage is not 
merely that woman shall exercise influ- 
ence in State and National affairs—she 
does that now and does it effectively— 
but that she shall enter into this conflict 
of wills, become a part of this campaign, 
assert her will as a dominant one over 
other resistant or reluctant wills. It means 
that she shall enter public JJife, and, what 
is more important, it means that public life 


shall enter her. 


In a democracy, government is neces- 


sarily by parties. The most independ- 


ent of the independents can exert an 


‘influence in politics only as, for the 


time being, he identifies himself with 
one party or the other by his ballot. 
If woman is to become a power in the 
political organization, she must identify 
herself in her feelings, her words, and her 
public actions with some political organiza- 
tion. 
questions, she must feel party emotions. 
How will this affect her work in the 
school-room ? Will her influence for all 
that is highest and best and purest in life 
be enhanced with her Democratic children 
if they know her as a Republican, or with 
her Republican children if they know her 
as a Democrat? Will her authority be 


increased if it collides, on the great ques- \ 


She must not only know political ~ 
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tions of the day, not merely with the. 
opinion but with the authority of the 
mothers of the children? How will it 
affect the home? Either she will accept 
her husband’s will and make it her own, 
in which case her vote will simply dupli- 
cate his, or the conflicts of the political 
| campaign will enter the home and the 
| loyalty of the children and their reverence 
for their parents will be perplexed and 
strained. In heated political campaigns 
the husband will be more saintly than 
most men are if he patiently endures sée- 
ing his wife neutralize by her ballot the 
ballot which he has cast. himself, and the 
strain will be the greater if he sees his 
neighbor, thanks to his wife’s loyalty or to 
her subservience, casting two votes against 
his neutralized vote. ‘This, I think, is 
what Mr. Bryce means when he says, in 
his American Commonwealth,” “‘To a 
European observer the question means 
one rather of social than of political im- 
portance,’”’ and adds that such misgivings 
* as he entertains are not of a political 
nature. ‘The arguments for laying upon 
woman the responsibilities and duties of 
the administration of the State and calling 
her to take active part in that conflict of 
wills from which she has hitherto been 
exempted must be strong indeed if they 
are to overcome her inherent di:taste, con- 
firmed and ratified as it is by these social 
considerations. In point of fact, they are 
not strong. Specious they may be, but 
they are inconclusive. 

In my study of the suffrage movement, 
and it has been a subject of study with 
me for fifty years past, I have discovered 
but five arguments in support of this revo- 
lutionary, demand. 

It is claimed that the suffrage is a 
natural right, as much so as the rights of 
person and of property, and that we must 
do justice though the heavens fall. The 
notion that suffrage is a natural right is a 
relic of the French Revolution which has 
not survived in political philosophy the 
doctrinaires who gave birth to it. The 
rights of person are absolute and uncon- 
ditioned. Whatever his age and condi- 
tion, the child has a right to his life— 
killing the unborn infant is murder; his 
right to his property is absolute and un- 
- conditioned—if he is not old enough to 
administer it himself, a guardian is ap- 
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pointed, or his natural guardian is intrusted 
with its keeping and its care. But the 
right of suffrage is always determined by 
the community which grants it; it de- 
pends upon an age artificially determined 
on, upon a residence artificially defined. 
The would-be voter must have resided in 
the Nation a certain number of years, in 
the State a certain number of months, in 
the District a certain number of days. 
In some States he must have an educa- 
tional qualification, in others a property 
qualification, and in others he must have 
paid taxes. But the payment of taxes 
does not give him a right to vote. He 
may pay taxes in every State in the 
Union, and in every county of the State, 
but he can vote only in one county of 
one State. Suffrage is a prerogative 
conferred by the community and con- 
ditioned when it is conferred. A man has 
no more natural right to vote in a political 
campaign than he has to vote in a State 
Legislature. 
| It is claimed that women must be given 
the suffrage to protect themselves from 
the injuries inflicted on them by men. I 
confess that this claim arouses my indig- 
nation. ‘To set class against class is bad, 
to set race against race is worse, to set 
religion against religion is éven more per- 
ilous; but to set sex against sex is a 
degradation so deep that political polemics 
can no further go. That a hundred years 
ago women suffered under legal limita- 
tions which worked injustice is undoubt- 
edly true. 
for ‘women’s protection; others of them 
were a relic of an earlier barbarism. Both 
have disappeared with advancing civiliza- 
tion. All lawyers know that the prejudice 
of all juriéS and of many judges is in 
favor of woman in any case in which a 
woman is invol legislators know 
that a woman’s lobby is a most difficult 
one to resist. If there are any disabili 
ties under which women still suffer be- 
cause they are women, I venture to affirm 
that a common appeal by women would 
invariably and quickly bring their repeal. 
I do not forget the appeal made last 
year by the teachers of New York City 
for a law requiring equal wages for equal 
work. But it was not an appeal by 
woman for woman; it was an appeal by 
a special class for that class, It was 
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rightly vetoed by the Governor, for it vio- 
lated the fundamental principle which has 
prevailed throughout the State of New 
York and, I believe, throughout all other 
States, according to which the details of 
school administration are left to the dis- 
trict in which the schools are situated ; and 
it was irrational, because no man can exert 
a woman’s influence and no woman can 
exert a man’s influence in the school-reom, 
so that neither can do the other’s work. 
‘That the suffrage is not necessary to pro- 
tect woman against the oppressions of 
man is strikingly illustrated by a recent 
decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in which it was decided that 
a law limiting the hours of woman’s labor 
in the factory is constitutional and that she 
has a special right to protection by the 
law because of her special disadvantages, 


Aa right which the man working at her side 


oes not possess. 

This decision, rendered by a deasceitill 
court, upon briefs presented by masculine 
lawyers, serves to furnish at least an illus- 
trative reply to those who contend that 
woman’s suffrage is necessary to benefit 
the condition of woman wage-earners. 
Whatever legislation can accomplish for 
women wage-earners, this decision makes 
clear, can be accomplished under present 


, conditions. What cannot be accomplished 
_ by legislation cannot be accomplished by 


suffrage. I have looked in vain in the 
publications of the woman suffragists for 
any facts to show. even remotely that 
political suffrage involves economic gain. It 
is true that the farm laborers of England 
obtained the suffrage and afterwards ob- 
tained increase of wages, but fost hoc is not 
propter hoc, nor has any evidence been ad- 
duced that the improved imdustrial condi- 
tions were due to the changed political 
conditions.-..In our own country it is cer- 
tain that the industrial condition of the 
negro under limited suffrage is far better 
than it was in the reconstruction period 
under unlimited suffrage, but it would be 
illogical to claim that the limitation of the 
suffrage has promoted economic welfare. 

It is also claimed, with what adequacy 
of evidence I do not know, that wage- 
earning women desire the ballot, not 
merely, perhaps not mainly, because it 
w'| increase their wage, but because, as a 
symbol of equality, it would secure for 
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them a greater respect in business dealings 
with men. The fact that twenty per cent 
of women are wage-earners and that only 


five per cent of the women in industrial ~ 


Massachusetts voted that they wished the 
suffrage does not confirm this claim. But 
were it true, what then? Over two-thirds 


‘of the wage-earning women in the United 


States cease to be wage-earners at thirty- 
five; over half cease to be wage-earners 
at twenty-five; that is, wage-earning 
largely ceases at the marrying age. It 
would be interesting to know how many 
of the wage-earning women who want the 
ballot as a symbol of equality before mar- 
riage desire its responsibilities after mar- 
riage. Certainly it is clear that those 
responsibilities should not be imposed on 
eighty per cent of the women of the 
United States on a vague suspicion that 
an unknown proportion of twenty \per 
cent of temporarily employed wage-earners 
think it might add to their bysiness 


standing during their temporary engage- 
ment in business. 


Finally, we are asked to impose the \ 


ballot upon women as a means of securing 
moral reforms which the men are either 
unwilling or incompetent to accomplish. 
Perhaps the argument which has been 
most effective to counterbalance the ob- 


jection of women to assume the responsi~ 


Mur 


bilities of the suffrage has been the 
argument that they could vote for the 
abolition of saloon. In ancient 
legend, St. George rescues the maiden 
from the dragon. I confess that I have 
small sympathy with the spirit which calls 
on the maiden to fight the dragon and 
leaves St. George on the other side of 
the wall looking on to see how the con- 
flict will terminate. The women who are 
affected by this argument, and perhaps 
the women who use it, forget that Hebrew 
history had a Jezebel as well as a Queen 
Esther, and European history a Lucretia 
Borgia and a Catherine de’ Medici as well 
as a Queen Victoria. Vice, ignorance, and 
superstition are not confined to either sex. 
Advocates of woman’s suffrage aver im- 
provement of conditions in womak suffrage 
States; opponents of woman’s suffrage 
aver deteriorated conditions in woman 
suffrage States. Into the contention be- 
tween these two classes of observers, 
each of whom probably see what they 
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instead the testimony of such impartial 
observers as the President of the United 
States, who has said: “I am unable to 
see that there has been any special im- 
provement in the position of women in 
those States in the West that have adopted 
woman suffrage as compared with those 
States adjoining them that have not 
adopted it. I do not think that giving 
the women suffrage will produce any 
marked improvement jin the condition of 
women.” I accept the testimony of Mr. 
Root, in a published letter from him based 
on his certainly large opportunities for a 
study of this question: “I do not myself 
consider that the granting of suffrage to 
women would, under the existing condi- 
tions, be any improvement in our system 
of government. ‘On the contrary, I think 
it would rather reduce than increase the 
electoral efficiency of our people.” I 
accept the testimony of Mr. James Bryce, 
as disinterested, impartial, and sympathetic 
an observer of American conditions as 
America has ever known: “ No evidence 
has come in my way tending to show that . 
politics either in Wyoming or in Washing- 
ton are in any way purer than in the 
adjoining States and Territories. The 
most that seems to be alleged is that they 
are no worse; or, as the Americans ex- 
press it, ‘Things are very much what 
they were before, only more so.’”” This 
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President Roosevelt, in his address be- 
fore the Mothers’ Meeting in Washington 
in 1905, said : 


breadwinner for his wife and children 
(and, may I add, to be her protector from 
violence]; the primary duty of the woman 
is to be the helpmeet, the housewife and 
mother.”” In these words Mr. Roosevelt 


has gone to the heart of the woman ques-" 


tion. The call to woman to leave her 
duty to take up man’s duties is an im- 
possible call. The call on man to impose | 


on woman his duty, in addition to hers, is. 


an unjust call. Fathers, husbands, broth- 
ers, speaking for the silent women, I 
claim for them the right to be exempt in 
the future from the burden from which 
they have been e@mempt in the past. 
Mothers, wives, sisters, I urge you not to 
allow yourselves to be enticed into assum- 
ing functions for which you have no in- 
clination, by appeals to your spirit of 
self-sacrifice. _Woman’s instinct is the 
star that guides her to her divinely ap- 
pointed life, and it guides to the manger 
where an infant is laid. 
1¥For Mr. Roosevelt’s and Mr. R 
The Outlook for December 19, 80; Mr 


Bryce’s testimony Common- 
wealth,” Vol. p. 297 


THE STAIRS OF LIFE 
BY BOLTON HALL 


This is what the Legend says : 

The people from the Principality of 
Madra made an outcry in Hell, for they 
said that they were the children of Chandra 
Das and claimed the merits of their 
Father. 

So Krishna, the Lord of Life, sent for 
Chandra Das and asked him, ‘“‘ What vir- 
tues have you ?” And Chandra Das said, 
“I have no virtues. I never did any- 
thing except for love ; those things I loved 


to do.” 


And the Lord of Life asked him 
then, ‘‘ What good deeds have you done 
on earth because of a loving heart ?” 

And Chandra Das answered, “ I do not 
understand. Everything that I have done 
came from a loving heart.” 

And the Lord of Life told Yama to 
gather all the deeds of Chandra Das. So 
Yama piled them up until they made a 
causeway on which all the people of the 
Madra Principality climbed up from Hell. 
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| ished in 1888. It is safe to say} © 
that nothing has occurred within the last 
twenty years materially to change this 
judgment. 
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SIMPLIFIED SPELLING AND “FONETIC 
REFORM” 


BY BRANDER MATTHEWS 


VER since the Simplified Spelling 
Board began its work of enlighten- 
ment by issuing its first circular, it 

has been confronted with a special diffi- 
culty. The Simplified Spelling Board was 
organized to hasten the progressive sim- 
plifying of English orthografy, and not to 
introduce a scientifically ‘“ fonetic”’ spell- 
ing. |The original members of the Board 
believed it was idle to expect that the 


| English-speaking peoples could ever be 


persuaded to adopt any thorogoing scheme 
for making our spelling conform closely 
to the sound of our words. ‘These origi- 
nal members hoped that the public, which 
had paid no attention to the extreme de- 
mands of the more radical fonetic reform- 
ers, might be led to see the many advan- 
tages of hastening the progressive simpli- 
fying of our orthografy which has been 
going on slowly but unceasingly, and 
which has given us economic (instead of 
«conomichke), jail (instead of gaol), and 
wagon (instead of waggon). It was be- 
cause they desired to accelerate the prog- 
ress of this steady simplification that they 
selected the name for tieir organization 
and called themselves the Simplified Spell- 
ing Board. 

And yet, in spite of the care with which 
this title was chosen, the Board is contin- 
ually accused of advocating some kind of 
radical “ fonetic reform.” A very large 
proportion of those who have paid no 
attention to the subject seem to be unable 
to grasp the difference between the pro- 
gressive simplification of English spelling 
(chiefly by encouraging the existing tend- 
ency to drop out needless letters), and 
an- absolute remaking of our orthografy 
in accord with the demands of fonetic 
science. There are many casual readers 
of newspapers (and even not a few care- 
less writers for newspapers) who suppose 
that any spelling less complicated than 
that to which they are accustomed must 


‘In this article the author’s spelling is followed 
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be an instance of “fonetic reform.” 
They are unable to'see that there may be 
a safe middle path of progress between 
the retention of all the absurd and illogical 
complexities of our present spelling and 
that ultra-logical and revolutionary upset- 
ting of all our orthografic traditions which 
would be caused by the acceptance of any 
searching scheme of “fonetic reform.” 
Underlying the countless quips and jibes 
with which the journalistic wits sought to 
overwhelm the suggestions of the Simpli- 
fied Spelling Board, there was the assump- 
tion that the partizans of simplified spell- 
ing were urging again in a new guise the 
impossible proposals of the most imprac- 
tical fonetic reformers. 

For this widespread impression there is 
no warrant whatever. The Simplified 
Spelling Board came into existence because 
its members were convinced that the plans 
of the fonetic reformers stood no chance 
of adoption, and that if anything was to 
be done to better English orthografy, there 
must be an entirely new departure. This 
difference of aim and of method the Board 
has set forth repeatedly ; and it has again 
and again declared that its proposals had 
no immediate relation to what has been 
known as “fonetic reform.” Possibly 
one reason why there is still more or less 
confusion in the- minds of many between 
the modest proposals of the Simplified 
Spelling Board and the sweeping demands 
of the fonetic reformers is to be found in 
the fact that very few average readers of 
average intelligence know anything about 
fonetics or even about the history of 
English spelling ; and it is this absence of 
knowledge which leads them to confound 
two methods of regenerating English 
orthografy, which are in reality very differ- 
ent in scope and in effect. And perhaps 
there may be profit in declaring these two 
methods, and in setting them side by side 
so as to show clearly the exact difference 


‘between them. 


As a result of manifold causes which it 
is not necessary to specify here, the spell- 
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ing of English is in a worse condition than 
that of any other language. Of course 
the real purpose of any method of spelling 
is to represent the sound of the word, if 
not with unswerving accuracy, at least as 
directly as may be possible. A language 
has a satisfactory orthografy only when 
the spelling-book is wholly unnecessary, 
and when there is a single symbol for 
every sound and a single sound for every 
symbol. This is the case in Italian and 
in Spanish; and in those two tongues no 
one reading any word need have a mo- 
ment’s hesitation as to its pronunciation. 
That this is not the case in English we all 
know to our sorrow. 

/In English some sounds are represented 
by many different symbols, and some sym- 
bols represent many different sounds. 
For example, the sound of ¢ in /¢ is repre- 
sented in at least seven different ways, as 
in /ef itself, in Aead, in hetfer, in leopard, in 
says,in many, and in said. . That is to say, 
this simple vowel sound is in our present 
spelling indicated sometimes by one vowel, 
¢, sometimes by another vowel, a, and 
sometimes by combinations as dissimilar 
as ea, ¢i,e0,ay,and az. As a result, when 
we come across the words vead and /ead, 
it is only from the context that we can 
find out whether they are to be pro- 
nounced so as to rime with fed or with 
feed. And the consonants are no better 
off than the vowels. For instance, the 
sound of sh in shape is represented in at 
least eight different ways, as in shape itself, 
in sugar, in suspicion, in conscious, in ocean, 
in potion, in tissue, and in anxious. That 
is to say, this simple sound is indicated 
sometimes by one consonant, s, sometimes 
by this consonant doubled, sometimes by 
s in combination with other consonants, 
and sometimes by combinations into which 
s does not enter. 

Almost as cumbrous and as confusing 
is Our present practise in regard to the 
letter 7 ; it has only one sound, but it may 
be preceded by any one of four letters 
which must not be pronounced, as in Anew, 
gnu, pneumatic, and mnemonic. Even more 
absurd and illogical is the present spelling 
of now and now, since the & in now is 
silent and yet the remaining letters must 
not be pronounced as they would be if the 
&was absent. Nothing can be more illogi- 
cal than the fact that in our present orthog- 
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rafy the sound of w in durn is represented | 


by every vowel in the language, as in durn, 

Sern, learn, fir, myrrh, and journey. But 
the very worst example of the chaos of 
our ordinary spelling is to be found in the 
symbol ough, in cough (pronounced aff), 
in vough (pronounced ruff), in dough 
(pronounced doe), in through (pronounced 
throo), in borough (pronounced 6070), in 
hough (pronounced fock), and in plough 
(pronounced p/ow). 

These are but a few specimens, taken 
almost at random, to make evident the 
lack of logic in the orthografy of English. 
While the orthografy of French and the 
orthografy of German are neither of them 
perfect, it would be impossible to pick 
out of either language specimens of spell- 
ing as grotesque as those which have been 
here selected from our ordinary English 
vocabulary. And those here presented 
have been but a few pluckt from an almost 
limitless field. It is easy enough to under- 
stand, how revolting such a situation must 
be to radical reformers governed by strict 
logic. There is no difficulty in perceiving 
why they have felt moved to act on the 
advice of Hamlet and “ reform it alto- 
gether.” To many a passionate believer 
in perfection for its own sake, the very 
difficulty of the task would be inspiring. 

The task is soon seen to be more diffi- 
cult than it seems at first. Those who 
have carefully studied the English language 
as it is now spoken appear to be agreed 
that there are about forty distinct sounds 
in our speech. Forty sounds, and our 
alfabet has only twenty-six letters! In 
fact, when we consider it carefully we find 
only twenty-three useful letters, since ¢ is 
employed only with w (when it is pro- 
nounced 4w), since ¢ is pronounced either 
s or &, and since x is merely 4s. Even if 
every one of the remaining twenty-three 
letters should be limited rigorously to a 
single sound—a limitation which would 
itself upset all our orthografic traditions— 
even then there would be some seventeen 
sounds for which our present alfabet 
would provide no symbol. These seven- 
teen sounds would demand either the 
invention of new letters or the adding of 
new accents of some sort to the existing 


letters, so that one sound might be repre- . 


sented by the letter as we now know it 
and another sound by the’ same letter with 


-* 
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an added accent. This is the device by 
means of which the French and the Ger- 
mans have got out of a similar difficulty. . 
New accents, new letters, digrafs of 


one kind or another, these would need 


to be supplied for nearly one-half of the 
recognized sounds of our language; and 
the result of all these additions would be 
to make a page of English look very 
strange indeed to most readers. But the 
addition of these new devices would not 
be as startling and as upsetting to all our 
orthografic habits as the changes which 
would result from the rigorous limitation 
of every symbol to a single sound and of 
every sound to a single symbol. As the 
vowel sound of ¢ in & is now repre- 
sented in seven different ways, as in (2, 
head, heifer, leopard, says, many, and said, 
then all the words in at least six of these 
classes would have to be spelt in some 
new fashion. As the consonant sound of 
sh in shape is now represented in eight 
different ways, as in shape, sugar, suspt- 
conscious, ocean, potion, tissue, and 
anxwus, then all the words in at least 
seven of these groups would necessarily 
appear in a novel orthografy. 

Now, this is precisely what the extreme 
fonetic reformers demand. ‘They see no 
health except in the exact adjustment of 
symbol to sound and of sound to symbol, 
no matter how abundant and how violent 
the changes may be which the adoption 
of this scientific system of orthografy 
would compel. It would mean the mak- 
ing over of English spelling once for all, 
with little or no regard for existing con- 
ditions. No doubt there is a great deal 
to be said in behalf of this proposition. 
It is logical; it would be permanent; it 
would put English spelling on a level with 
the spelling of Spanish and Italian; it 
would make English spelling far more 
exact than the present spelling of French 
or German; it has been approved by 
many scientific students of language; and 
it has been urged by authors as unlike as 
Max Miiller and Mark Twain. 

But altho the claims of radical fonetic 
reform have been ably presented by elo- 
quent advocates on both sides of the At- 
lantic for now many years, they have never 
succeeded in making any impression on 
the general public; and there are no signs 
that they are likely to make any impres- 
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language is not enslaved by logic ; it is in 
the habit of making haste slowly; it pre- 
fers to get its reforms piecemeal, a little - 
bit to-day and a little more to-morrow, as 
occasion serves and as the event demands , 
it cherishes its traditions; it follows its 
precedents ; and it resents all suggestion 
of violent or radical change. It is very 
slow to move, and before starting it wants 
to see where it is going. And if these are 
the characteristics of the people of Great 
Britain and the people of the United 
States, what possible chance is there for 
any scheme of radical fonetic reform ? 

Here, then, is the dilemma before those 
who want to see our noble tongue kept 
fit for service all over the world. Our 
present orthografy is barbaric and waste- 
ful; so much can hardly be denied by 
any one who has learnt how to read and 
write. And yet the adoption for every- 
day use of anything like real fonetic re- 
form, the introduction of a scientific sys- 
tem and the complete readjustment of 
our orthografy, is absolutely hopeless of 
achievement ; it stands outside the sphere 
of practical politics. Then what can be 
done? Can anything be done? 

The Simplified Spelling Board was 
organized because its members believed 
that something ought to be done and that 
something could be done. They saw that 
the spelling of English had slowly bettered 
itself, century after century, and that, illogi- 
cal and barbaric as it is in the twentieth 
century, it was not quite so illogical and 
barbaric as it had been in the nineteenth 
century and in the eighteenth. They 
knew that this improvement was very 
largely the result of individual efforts to 
simplify by striking out superfluous letters 
and by bringing anomalous spellings into 
conformity with general rules. As Whit- 
ney has told us, “every single item of 
alteration of whatever kind, and of what- 
ever degree of importance, goes back to 
some individual or individuals, who set it 
in circulation, from whose example it 
gained a wider and a wider currency, 
until it finally won general assent, which is 
alone required to make anything in lan- 
guage proper and authoritative.” 

The members of the Simplified Spell- 
ing Board believed that this process of 
simplification could be guided and made 
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